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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM TO TEACH WESLEYAN EUCHARISTIC 
THEOLOGY TO STUDENTS, PASTORS, AND CHURCH LEADERS 
AT UNITED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


by 
Tesia L. Mallory 
United Theological Seminary, 2021 


Mentors 


Justus Hunter, PhD 
David Watson, PhD 


The United Methodist Church, a child of the Wesleyan revival, requires clergy to hold a 
Wesleyan theology of Holy Communion. United Theological Seminary educates a 
denominationally diverse student body, creating opportunity for focused, comprehensive 
training of Methodist students in Wesleyan eucharistic theology. To address this issue, 
this project consisted of three, one and a half hour virtual sessions focused on training 
pastors and seminary students in Wesleyan eucharistic theology, liturgy, and praxis. Data 
collected suggested that the training prepared participants for eucharistic ministry through 
expanding their knowledge of Wesleyan history and theology, eucharistic terms, and The 


Great Thanksgiving communion liturgy. 
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...break one loaf, which is the medicine of immortality, and the antidote which wards off 
death but yields continuous life in union with Jesus Christ. 
—St. Ignatius of Antioch, Letter to the Ephesians 
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INTRODUCTION 


Identity is an important topic in the world that we live in today. People long to 
know and understand who they are. Having a sense of identity informs mission and 
purpose in the world. It empowers and emboldens people with clarity and focus to stay 
centered on that mission. 

The sacrament of Holy Communion is a powerful gift instituted by Christ, handed 
down by faithful Christians who have gone before. It nourishes the Church and 
strengthens her through the grace that flows from the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
Christ's brokenness heals her brokenness as she serves him in the world. Holy 
Communion reminds the church of her identity through the meta-narrative of salvation. It 
communicates who she is and who she belongs to in relation to the world. 

John and Charles Wesley, the founders of the Methodist revival movement within 
the Church of England, believed communion to be a necessary tool for spiritual growth 
and sanctification. They encouraged Methodists to commune as often as possible and 
required weekly observance at a minimum. Holy Communion was an integral part of the 
DNA of Methodism that fueled the fires of Wesleyan revival. 

As a worship consultant and worship professional at a United Methodist seminary 
I have encountered various attitudes about the eucharist. Many students and clergy have 
rejected our sacramental heritage for pragmatic or personal reasons. Many clergy and 


laity alike have been influenced by traditions with a low theology of Holy Communion. I 
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have spent considerable time defending the use of ritualistic acts in worship, such as the 
use of communion liturgy, which, in my personal interactions, are viewed as a liability in 
attracting people to the faith or seen as cumbersome. For example, in my area of the West 
Ohio Conference of The United Methodist Church, one could attend one of the largest 
congregations in the conference and find its worship practices indistinguishable from a 
Baptist or nondenominational church. Moreover, the church where I currently serve has a 
low view of the liturgy and so has utilized it sparingly during sacramental observance. 
Due to the rejection of liturgy in recent years, practitioners and academics, like Winfield 
Bevins, are publishing articles and books defending the reclamation of liturgy in 
Christian worship.! 

This phenomenon is further exacerbated by the COVID-19 pandemic and the rise 
of online church campuses. As the surrounding culture becomes primarily virtual, many 
churches have forged ahead with disembodied worship experiences rooted in 
pragmatism. Eucharistic practice is affected as theological considerations for the table 
have been overlooked or ignored for virtual worship. In The United Methodist Church, 
many bishops have ignored official church teaching to allow online communion in their 
respective episcopal areas.” However, the church already provides resources to address 
the issue of eucharist during times of pandemic (such as a love feast). 

Rather than reject or overlook sacred traditions and disciplines, Christians should 


embrace the gift that Christ has given us in the eucharist. Wesleyan believers must study 





' Winfield Bevins, Ever Ancient, Ever New: The Allure of Liturgy for a New Generation (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2019). 


? “The Online Communion Dilemma,” Discipleship Ministries of The United Methodist Church, 
last modified March 23, 2020, https://www.umcdiscipleship.org/articles/the-online-communion-dilemma. 


and understand the role that Holy Communion played in the formation of Wesleyan 
identity. For this to occur it is crucial that clergy and church leaders be educated in 
Wesleyan eucharistic theology and practice. The leaders of Wesleyan institutions must 
believe and teach the core beliefs and practices of Methodism to help reclaim this 
important aspect of Wesleyan identity. 

A robust curriculum delving into Wesleyan eucharistic theology through a 
multifaceted lens has the potential to inspire clergy to recover the practice of constant 
communion. The Wesley brothers’ beliefs, practices, and method for spiritual formation, 
including the centrality of eucharist, give clergy a solid framework to build upon as they 
minister in their unique contexts. In addition, exploring liturgy and practice is valuable in 
training clergy for ministry at the Lord’s table. While some might take a more casual 
approach to presiding over communion, liturgical training helps to open up perspectives 
and explain the rich tradition behind the language. Eucharistic education can also help 
connect our own traditions to the Church universal across space and time. 

Throughout my ministry I have become very passionate about liturgical education 
and, more recently, eucharistic education for seminary students and church leaders. The 
interconnection between right belief and right practice is symbiotic; one informs the 
other. This Doctor of Ministry project is rooted in my calling to educate pastors to 
reclaim Wesleyan theology in belief and liturgical practice. The hypothesis of this project 
is that participation in a virtual Wesleyan eucharistic training will enable both pastors and 
seminarians to define theological terms pertaining to Holy Communion, identify the 


theological movements within the communion liturgy (The Great Thanksgiving), and 


gain greater awareness of the theological/liturgical significance of presiding at the 
communion table. 

The first five chapters outline the foundation for and implementation of the 
research project. Chapter one continues to explore the issues around educating and 
training Wesleyan students in a Wesleyan eucharistic theology at a graduate level. 
Chapter two lays a biblical foundation for the project through examining Luke 24:12-35. 
This post-resurrection narrative is a guide for eucharistic practice and worship design. 
Chapter three builds upon the biblical foundation by examining Wesleyan eucharistic 
theology and practice through the lens of the Wesley brothers’ collection, Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper. Continuing to lay the framework, chapter four delves into the Wesleyan 
theology of Holy Communion and the liturgical acts of anamnesis and epiclesis. Chapter 
five crosses over into the discipline of sociology by consulting with Emile Durkheim in 
the area of ritual studies. Additionally, the chapter explores the concepts of group 
identification and identity fusion. 

These foundations comprise the core pillars of the research project entitled, 
“Eucharistic Fire: A Virtual Training in Wesleyan Eucharistic Theology and Praxis.” The 
final chapter discusses the methodology and implementation of the project as well as a 
comprehensive data analysis. The final analysis shows the results of the project in 
supporting the hypothesis, exploring learning outcomes and considerations for future 


research. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Encounters with the Triune God in and through Christian worship, spiritually 
form and nourish communities of faith. Biblically, theologically, and historically faithful 
worship services have the potential to unleash the power of the Holy Spirit within 
congregations to transform the world in the name of Christ. Worship leadership is tasked 
with the important work of crafting services with the knowledge of this transformational 
power. One aspect of Christian worship that is often overlooked in protestant circles is 
the sacrament of Holy Communion. As a life-long practitioner of worship, I’ve 
experienced the spiritual power that the eucharist offers the liturgical life of the Church. 
This experience has driven my passion for training local church worship practitioners and 
pastors in a theological foundation for worship rooted in the sacramental practice of the 
Historic Faith, particularly in the Wesleyan tradition. My current context of United 
Theological Seminary, my professional development, and the leading of the Holy Spirit 


have led to this doctoral project. 


Context 

United Theological Seminary is a United Methodist affiliated theological school 
located in Trotwood, Ohio.'! Founded in 1871 by The Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, United is committed to the historic Christian faith, the cultivation of holiness, and 
church renewal.”? Offering the degrees of Master of Divinity, Master of Theological 
Studies, Master of Arts in Christian Ministries, Master of Ministry, and Doctor of 
Ministry, the curriculum is heavily focused on the practical training of pastors and church 
leaders. + United’s mission is to, “Prepare fruitful, faithful leaders to make disciples of 
Jesus Christ.”° While academic study is held in high esteem, the main focus of the 
institution is to educate leaders for the local church, rather than the academy. United is 
always striving to stay relevant in the market of theological education through offering 
online, intensive, traditional, and virtual classes. 

One of the defining features of United’s master’s program is Contextual 
Ministries and Formation. Students are required to take five semesters filled with intense 
personal and theological reflection.® Worship is included in this time as students are 


required to attend chapel service and receive Holy Communion weekly while classes are 





‘1 ist of Approved Seminaries,” General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, accessed 
March 20, 2018, https:/(www.gbhem.org/education/seminary/united-methodist-theological-schools. 


2 “Mission, Vision, Values,” United Theological Seminary, accessed March 20, 2018, 
http://united.edu/vision-mission-values. 


3 Pageant of Progress. Bonebrake Theological Seminary Bulletin, Vol. XLV, no. 3, Third Quarter, 
(1946), 3. 


4 “Overview of Degrees,” United Theological Seminary, accessed April 23, 2018, 
http://united.edu/overview-of-degrees/. 


> “Mission, Vision and Values,” United. 


® “Contextual Ministries,” United Theological Seminary, accessed May 5, 2018, 
http://united.edu/contextual-ministries/. 


in session. United believes that the personal spiritual formation of leaders through 
reflection and worship is of paramount importance for the health and life of the local 
church. 

Worship is a central part of community life of United. Faculty, staff, students, and 
alumni/ae gather weekly for services of word and table. While United does an excellent 
job of bringing the community together to worship, educationally, United is lacking in 
the area of liturgical studies and practical training in worship. As of July 2015, the senior 
faculty position in the area of worship remains vacant, leaving the faculty to rely on the 
use of adjuncts and professors whose areas of expertise lie in other theological 
disciplines. While students receive a basic worship education, the vacant position longs 
for a person to anchor the liturgical education of United in the Wesleyan Tradition. 

United offers two courses in liturgical studies: a course centered on liturgical 
practices in The United Methodist Church (United Methodist Worship) and a general 
worship course tailored for non-UM students or those wishing to receive a broader 
understanding of diverse liturgical practices (Work of Worship).’ However, more focus is 
placed on the latter with UM students taking Work of Worship alongside students of 
various traditions. As a United Methodist affiliated school that takes pride in preparing 
leaders for local church ministry, of which worship is a significant part, it is important 
that a comprehensive, practical, and theologically/biblically sound worship curriculum be 


offered regularly by the institution for United Methodist students. 





7 “Course Planning Guide 2018-2019,” United Theological Seminary, accessed April 26, 2018, 
http://united.edu/wp-content/uploads/2018/01/CoursePlanningGuide-2018-19.pdf, 10. 


Another related area of opportunity pertains to worship continuing education, 
external relations, and worship resourcing. United has no formal program or initiative 
that focuses on continuing education in worship or worship resourcing the Church. For 
example, Seedbed, a ministry of Asbury Theological Seminary in Wilmore, Kentucky 
founded in 2012, resources the Church for disciple-making through a variety of print and 
online media.*® A worship-focused Seedbed model could work at United. Because United 
emphasizes spiritual formation and church renewal this is a huge opportunity to promote 
United’s brand to the larger Church. The Dean of the Chapel and The Director of 
Worship both share this vision and are beginning to pray about the possibility. This 
ministry could include providing seasonal worship liturgies, both lectionary-based and 
thematic preaching series, music resources, worship planning trainings both in-person 
and online, a podcast, a yearly worship conference and more. 

United’s ground is fertile and ready for a deeper experience of God’s mystery 
through worship and the sacraments. The relevancy of theological education at United 
and the necessity of spiritual formation for local church leaders roots itself in the 
transformational power of the Holy Spirit encountered in the worshiping community and 
the sacramental life of the church. Creating a robust worship curriculum that includes 
extensive teaching on Wesleyan eucharistic theology for local and distance students, 
delving deeper into the diversity found within the Kingdom of God, and reaching wider 
to influence the worship life of the Church will continue to promote the Gospel and fulfill 
the mission of the institution, to prepare faithful, fruitful leaders to make disciples of 


Jesus Christ. 





8 “About Seedbed,” Seedbed, accessed April 23, 2018, https://www.seedbed.com/about/. 


Ministry Focus 

From the moment the water trickled down my head as an infant, marking me with 
divine grace, the Holy Spirit called, “Come follow me.” This Holy Spirit-filled grace led 
me as a child in the into the life of the Church through worship leadership. Singing in 
choir, processing the light of Christ into the sanctuary as an acolyte, lighting the Advent 
wreath, these were all acts of worship leadership that prepare people to receive the word 
of God. Music was a large part of my family and in the life of the church. As a child I 
began to play in band, learning various instruments and how to read music. 

Continuing through my adolescence and in my teenage years, I followed the Holy 
Spirit’s call as I began to use my own voice to lead worship music on Sunday mornings. 
My musical and vocal ability began to be noticed and affirmed by members in various 
congregations. More so, my love and passion for leading others into the life of God 
through music began to grow and I felt the movement and power of the Holy Spirit. 
Experiencing the holy presence of God warmed my heart and revealed my purpose, to 
lead congregations into transformational encounters with Christ. 

The Holy Spirit called, and I followed to college. Discovering that my two 
passions, music and worship, could be combined into a music ministry major, I 
immediately applied and was accepted to Anderson University as a Church Music Major 
with an emphasis in Voice. Anderson honed my craft, trained my ear, taught me 
technique and Western Music Theory to write and perform excellent music. Late nights 
in the practice room expanded my skills vocally and trained my fingers to glide over 


ivory piano keys, committing patterns to muscle memory. 


10 
After one year at Anderson, I felt the Holy Spirit’s call to transfer to Taylor 


University Fort Wayne in Fort Wayne, IN. Taylor’s curriculum focused more on ministry 
training, though I received an excellent music education as well. I learned the scriptures, 
worldview and culture, and practical ministry technique. I learned of God’s relentless 
love for humanity. Through group projects, practicums, and conferences my skills as a 
worship leader/church musician developed. My professors and peers cultivated an 
environment of grace-filled support. 

One of the most important and rewarding aspects of my time at Taylor was my 
job as chapel worship leader. Chapel was held three times a week (Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday afternoons) throughout the semester. A co-leader and I held band auditions 
and chose musicians for chapel worship teams. We chose music, ran rehearsals, and led 
during chapel. This allowed me to hone my craft even more, giving me a space to apply 
what I was learning in the classroom. 

During this time, I began to realize that I loved working in a higher education 
setting. As I discerned my next steps, I thought that God might be calling me to get a 
Master’s in Higher Education. I graduated from Taylor in May 2009 with a Bachelor of 
Science in Music with an emphasis in Music Ministry. Through various life events and 
further discernment, I heard the Holy Spirit’s voice clearly, “Go to seminary.” 

As a faithful follower, admittedly with some hesitation and disbelief, I changed 
the direction of my life and began my Master of Divinity at United Theological Seminary 
in Dayton, OH in fall 2009. Immediately I found myself woven into the worship life at 
United as a work-study student. Mentors and professors helped me gain a deep 


appreciation for the rich liturgy of the church. My eyes were opened to new, although 
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ancient, ways to worship God in community. Contemplative worship and silence drew 
me deeper into the mystical life of God. Taizé taught me to sing my prayers, which 
became part of my very being. The historic liturgy revealed imagery and the power of 
communal response in worship. Intercultural experiences, especially in collaboration with 
the African American church, revealed worship practices different from my own. The 
eucharistic liturgy taught me the centrality of the sacraments in worship. All of this 
enriched my training in contemporary worship leading and stretched me in new and 
sometimes difficult ways. 

My work-study position at United allowed me to have voice in shaping the 
worship life of United on the Worship and Spiritual Life Committee. My senior year I 
was hired as a part-time Worship Coordinator, which eventually led to a full-time job 
after I graduated in 2012 with my Master of Divinity. The passions that I had for working 
in higher education, music, and worship beautifully wove together in this job, which is 
now Director of Worship. 

Since 2012, in collaboration with the Worship and Spiritual Life Committee and 
the Dean of the Chapel, I’ve had a significant role in developing and nurturing the 
worship life at United. This has led to a small worship consulting business for local 
churches and worship resourcing United students and alumni/ae. Individuals and mentors 
have recognized my ability to teach others about Christian worship. I’ve team taught the 
worship and sacraments course for Course of Study School of Ohio, been hired as a 
Worship Coach for The Missional Church Consultation Initiative for the West Ohio 
Conference of The United Methodist Church, and led trainings for local churches to 


revive their worship ministries. Emboldened by these opportunities and new nudges of 
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the Holy Spirit, ?’m currently a Doctor of Ministry student at United Theological 


Seminary, focusing on a project in liturgical studies. 

From the moment the water trickled down my head as an infant, marking me with 
divine grace, the Holy Spirit called me into the life of a lead worshipper, leading 
congregations into transformational encounters with Christ. My passion now lies with 
training and resourcing local church leaders to lead congregations into these encounters. 
The breath of the Spirit refreshes me, and I pray that it will continue to blow through me 


to revive the worship life of the church. 


Synergy 
During my doctoral work at United I intend to explore a topic in worship, 
specifically around worship education and the sacrament of Holy Communion. My life 
and ministry experience has led to this point in my professional journey. Worship has 
been central to who I am, both in my personal spiritual development and in my 
professional growth. Participating in and leading others in worship is a constant thread 
that runs through my life. It is a calling. Three distinct areas, education, practical 


experience, and professional experience lay a foundation for this doctoral project. 


Education 

The first area pertains to music education, emphasizing church music. My 
undergraduate degree in music ministry gave me both the technical and practical skills to 
conduct choirs, lead orchestras, compose music, train vocalists, and generally speak the 


language of western music. These necessary skills allow me to work with and lead a wide 
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variety of musical styles. This is advantageous because a lot of church musicians are only 
able to lead the “traditional” or “contemporary” style of worship music. My fluidity 
between worship worlds gives me credibility, which in turn, invites collaboration instead 
of competition. 

Theologically speaking, my Master of Divinity expanded my understanding of 
Christian doctrine and liturgy, delving deeper into the historic Christian faith. Possessing 
a wider breadth of knowledge of the theological loci and worship allows me to 
understand the whole picture when it comes to Christian liturgy, including sacramental 
theology. I’m not simply a church musician, though that position is valuable, but one who 
understands the biblical and theological foundation for liturgical order. In the modern 
protestant church, it is common for church musicians to fill slots with music rather than 
purposefully choose and lead music rooted in a theology of worship. 

My Master of Divinity also trained me in basic liturgical practices and calendars. 
From the season of Advent through Christ the King Sunday, the church calendar leads the 
faithful to journey with Christ through his birth, life, death, and resurrection. Different 
practices, colors, disciplines, and celebrations serve to tune our lives to the music of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Education in both music and theology gives me the skills and abilities necessary 
to understand and create a holistic experience. One of the larger concerns I have related 
to modern Christian worship is the divorcing of music and word within the service. Some 
practitioners of contemporary worship define the twenty-minute music set before the 
sermon as “worship” rather than viewing the whole service as a tool to bring people into 


encounter with the Living God. Some practitioners of traditional worship, though 
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following the liturgical order, lack the theological knowledge to plan music in 
relationship to the word of God. Worship renewal, enlivened by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, comes through rediscovering how the church corporately relates with God through 
the word. 

Another larger concern, which will be the main focus of the project, is the modern 
evangelical rejection of the interplay between word and the table during worship. 
Through decades of theological misunderstanding most Evangelical denominations or 
evangelical movements within denominations have rejected the constant observance of 
the sacrament of eucharist. This is especially for Wesleyan denominations and my own 
denomination, The United Methodist Church (The UMC). While The UMC in recent 
history (within the past 50 years) has sought to reclaim its sacramental heritage, practice 
is lacking in churches. My education has revealed that this is a far cry from the revival 


movement led by John Wesley. 


Practical Experience 

While education is of paramount importance, practical experience roots one in the 
life of the church. I have been a practitioner of worship planning and leading for over 
seventeen years. As a teenager I was included on planning teams and mentored by church 
musicians. My input was valued the leadership recognized my call as a worship leader. 
Throughout college I oversaw the chapel music program, giving me experience leading 
rehearsals and working with teams of musicians. Multiple internships and practicums 
helped me learn and use my skills as a leader in various local churches. While earning my 


Master of Divinity at United I had a huge influence over the direction of the chapel 
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program, which eventually led to my position of Director of Worship at United. 
Additionally, I’ve encountered culturally different ways of leading worship, especially 
regarding the African American community. The diversity at United has taught me how 
to work with different groups of people. All of this practical experience has sharpened 


my skills as a practitioner of worship. 


Professional Experience 

My professional life has been solely devoted to creating and leading 
congregations into transformational encounters with Christ. My current position of 
Director of Worship at United tasks me with oversight of United’s worship program. 
Recently I have served in a teaching capacity through assisting professors in masters 
level worship classes and the Course of Study School of Ohio worship classes. My 
passion for teaching others about worship and the sacraments has been rising to the 
surface. This has manifested itself in a small consulting business to guide local churches 
through worship renewal training. I’ve taught several courses on both the sacrament of 
Holy Communion and Baptism to Licensed Locals Pastors in The UMC and been hired 
by districts in The West Ohio Conference of The United Methodist Church to teach on 
worship planning. 

My education, practical experience, and professional experience serve as a solid 


foundation for a doctoral project in the field of worship and higher education. 


16 
General Nature and Content of Project 


Worship is central to the identity of the church. In knowing who God is, we as 
individuals and as a church discover who we are. An encounter with Christ through the 
power of the Holy Spirit has the power to change lives. It is important for local church 
leaders to understand and possess the necessary skills to plan and execute biblically and 
theologically faithful worship services. In a culture that has been heavily impacted by the 
COVID-19 pandemic, churches have been challenged and pushed to modify liturgical 
practices in an increasingly digital world.? However, it is crucial that worship services 
remain rooted in the historic practices of the Church. 

Seminarians and church leaders must be trained theologically and practically in 
the practice of worship. Orthopraxy is just as important as orthodoxy within the life of 
faith. In my work I’ve discovered that most of the time worship practitioners inherit an 
order of worship or style of worship without reflecting on its theological significance. 
When given space and permission to theologically analyze worship practices, leaders are 
freed to create transformational encounters with Christ. I’ve also discovered that a 
significant number of Evangelical Wesleyan pastors/students have little understanding of 
the theological significance of the eucharist in their tradition. 

The four-fold order, or pattern of worship handed down to us by the historic 
church (gathering, word, table, sending), is the mode by which one plans/evaluates 
worship. Each portion of four-fold order exists as a separate, yet connected, entity with a 


distinct function for spiritual formation. With the abandonment of eucharistic practice, an 
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integral part of the encounter with Christ is lost. These ancient resources passed down to 
use from the early church, inspired by the Holy Spirit give us the means necessary to 
encounter Christ. 

With the shift in modern times to a more contemporary style of worship, most 
churches have abandoned the four-fold order as dead ritual or tradition. The table portion 
is thrown out completely and viewed as too “Roman Catholic” or unnecessary. However, 
the grace that is made available to participants during the sacrament of Holy Communion 
teaches us that a central aspect of worship is divine mystery and divine presence. 
Something mysterious and Holy Spirit-filled happens during the sacrament that 
empowers participants to live a holy life. The notion of presence-based worship rooted in 
the sacramental life in the tradition of John Wesley is even more profound and beautiful 
than solely singing songs and hearing a sermon during worship. 

In a majority of the trainings, I’ve led attendees have limited knowledge of the 
sacrament and this lack of knowledge, in my opinion, squelches the work of the Spirit in 
and through our worship services Along with this shift in worship style comes the idea 
that the “worship” portion of a service only involves the three-song set before the 
sermon. Worship is reduced to an emotional experience based in music. While music and 
the movement of the Holy Spirit can beautifully call out emotions, worship must not be 
simply reduced to an emotional response because not everyone has an emotional 
response. Sacramental theology teaches us that even if we don’t “feel” the presence of 
God, the presence and grace of God is made reliably and abundantly available during the 


eucharist. 
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The nature of this project will be focused on the teaching a Wesleyan eucharistic 
theology to seminary students, pastors, and local church leaders as a means to enhance 
the sacramental and prepare clergy to preside at table. It will include a biblical, 
theological, historical and inter-disciplinary foundation for Wesleyan eucharistic 
theology. Additionally, it will explain the spiritual power of liturgy and 
theological/historical significance of the different movements within the Great 
Thanksgiving. 

On the whole this project seeks to reclaim historic practices of the church. As a 
person who is committed to the historic Christian faith, I believe that the power of the 
Holy Spirit is waiting to be unleashed in our churches through historic practices. The 
formation of Christianity over-time guided by the Holy Spirit gives content and meat to 
the Faith. Generally speaking, worship in most contemporary churches today has cut ties 
with historic worship practices in favor of a “culturally friendly” experience. These 
practices do not seek to hinder, but facilitate, transformational encounter with Christ. As 
Christians are called to be counter-cultural, so should our worship practices, as we 


provide nourishment that the culture lacks. 


Learnings 

Throughout my doctoral project I seek to explore and discover several things. 
Firstly, I seek to learn about myself as a teacher and instructor. What are my strengths as 
an instructor of worship and what are my areas of weakness? I want my teaching skills to 
be refined through this process to become an authoritative, researched voice in the area of 


liturgical studies. 
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Additionally, I want to explore effective pedagogical methods for teaching 


worship and sacramental theology. I’ve worked with various worship instructors with 
different beliefs about how to teach worship. Some favored lecture and others favored a 
round-table discussion. Other methods include online or virtual teaching. Additionally, 
each had their own deeply held convictions concerning the content and nature of worship 
and the sacrament. Some favored contemporary worship while others objected to modern 
worship practices. Some had a very low view of the sacrament while others leaned 
toward a more Roman Catholic understanding. Still others appreciated a blended 
aesthetic that included practices from varying historical periods and traditions. This is 
also true among students and each comes with his or her own unique theological 
experience. 

Practically speaking, effective pedagogy in the area of worship and sacramental 
theology poses a challenge in diverse worship settings. For example, a room filled with 
students from different traditions with varying theologies creates an exciting learning 
environment, yet also does not allow for a thorough exploration of one particular worship 
tradition. Instead of a comprehensive, thorough examination, students receive a broad, 
surface-level look. There are strengths and weaknesses to this approach as some students 
might be exposed to new practices for the first time. However, it leaves little room to 
delve, for example, into a particular theology of the sacraments. This leaves students with 
a shallow education rather than a deep understanding of their own particular tradition. 

Secondly, I seek to learn about biblical, historical, and theological foundations for 
Wesleyan eucharistic theology. In my understanding a majority of the Evangelical 


resistance to the sacrament stems from a misunderstanding of the biblical witness. Rather 
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than be understood as filled with the Holy Spirit the Lord’s Supper has become 


synonymous with rigidity and dead religious practice. Examining and laying a solid 
foundation for the Wesleyan understanding of the sacrament of Holy Communion has the 


potential to revive the practice in local churches. 


Conclusion 

Faithful worship practices draw communities closer to the triune God. Through 
the use of the four-fold order and the understanding of the interplay between word and 
table, worship practitioners are able to lead congregations into life-changing encounters 
with Christ. Because United Theological Seminary does not offer a comprehensive 
education in Wesleyan eucharistic theology this doctoral project will focus on creating a 
curriculum or training tool for seminary students and local church practitioners on the 
sacrament of Holy Communion. My education and experience alongside the life-long call 


of the Spirit has led to this new venture. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Luke 24:13-55 is an important, well-developed, post-resurrection appearance 
narrative featured at the end of the Gospel of Luke. As one of the most sophisticated 
appearance narratives, the Emmaus story provides readers with a theology of 
Christological revelation through scripture and sacramental action. Additionally, the 
narrative provides a glimpse inside the sacramental practice of the early church. Many 
protestant denominations, including congregations in The United Methodist Church, have 
abandoned sacramental theology for exclusively word-centered worship practices. Some 
of this stems from a divorce from the practices of the Historic Christian Faith and a 
misunderstanding of eucharistic theology and practice. These foundational practices are 
viewed by some denominations as outdated and not “‘Spirit-filled” enough for modern 
Christian worship. The Emmaus story provides the church a vision for the importance of 
word and sacrament as a partner in revelation during the service of Christian worship. 
The following pages will explore the relationship between word and table as presented in 
Lk 24:13-35 and explain the Emmaus story as the blueprint for the order of liturgical and 


sacramental practice. 
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Date, Authorship, and Genre of Luke 


Scholars believe that the Gospel according to Luke was written in the second half 
of the second century, particularly the mid-eighties.! The dating is based on different 
factors, including the composition of the Gospel of Mark around 70 C.E. and the 
destruction of the Jerusalem Temple.” The majority of scholars believe that the author 
drew heavily from Mark and the Q source, adding additional Lukan material.* The 
Gospel of Luke also describes the events of the “great tribulation” in military terms, 
giving weight to the claim that it was written after the military siege and destruction of 
the Jerusalem temple in 70 C.E.* 

The identity of the author of Luke is also heavily debated and unknown, although 
it is traditionally attributed to a companion of the Apostle Paul named Luke. The first 
occurrence of the title, “The Gospel According to Luke” comes from Papyrus 75, dating 
from 175-225 C.E. Additionally, Irenaeus and Tertullian, two early Church Fathers, 
referenced the Gospel According to Luke in the mid second to early third centuries.> 
These references were also among the first to attribute the authorship to Luke, a 


physician and traveling companion of Paul.° This explanation is plausible because most 
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scholars agree that Luke and the book of Acts were written as a two-volume work. As a 
sojourner alongside Paul, Luke had an eyewitness account to the material that is 
presented in Acts.’ The similarities continue. Both books are addressed to a figure named 
Theophilus, both begin with a quote from the Hebrew scriptures, and both present 
coinciding miracle stories from the life of Christ and the ministry of the Church.® 
However, there are problems with this authorship hypothesis as well. Evidence 
within the text reveals that the author was not familiar with Paul’s letters or theology 
suggesting that the Gospel was written before the epistles.’ If he were a companion of 
Paul’s, he would most likely have a basic understanding of Paul’s theology and 
biography. Regardless of the identity of the author, it is evident in the text that the author 
--is a skilled writer who is adept with the Greek language, knows the conventions 
of Hellenistic historiography, demonstrates a remarkable knowledge of the OT, 
has been influenced by the style of the Septuagint, and has carefully compiled a 
full record of the ministry of Jesus and the development of the early church.!° 
This establishes a sense of credibility for the witness and testimony of the author, 
regardless of whether or not s/he traveled with Paul. For the purposes of this paper the 
author will often be identified as Luke. 


The genre of the Gospel of Luke is identified at the beginning of the book. In 


verse | Luke declares that he has decided to write, “...an orderly account...” or a 
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narrative.!' In the ancient Roman world this type of writing would be characterized as 
historiography.!? This type of literature is not viewed as history (according to modern 
understandings) because the writer is penning various historical events from his or her 
own personal or theological bias. Events and persons are described in terms of what the 
writer deems necessary or pertinent to communicate.!? Luke was writing to set an account 


that will persuade readers of the historicity of the person and identity of Jesus Christ.'* 


Outline | Luke 24:13-35 
Luke 24:13-35, also known as the story of Emmaus, is nestled in the resurrection 
and appearance narratives at the end of the Gospel (Lk 24:1-53). These narratives are 
unique to Luke as neither of the other synoptic gospels include the Lukan appearances of 
Christ in detail. While Matthew includes appearances of Christ to the disciples (Matthew 
28) the shorter ending of Mark leaves readers with an account of silent, terrified women, 
an empty tomb, and questions about the spread of the resurrection news (Mark 16). 
The story of Emmaus can be split up into four distinct sections. 


1. The Journey (13-16) 
a. Duo discussing the events of the passion/resurrection (13-14) 


b. Jesus walks with them, but they were kept from recognizing him (14-16) 
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2. The Conversation (17-27) 


a. Jesus inquires about their conversation and Cleopas is surprised that Jesus 
doesn’t know “the things that have happened in these days,” in Jerusalem. 


(17-18) 


b. Jesus inquires again about what they’re referring to and they explain all 


the events of the passion/resurrection (19-24) 


c. Jesus rebukes them for their lack of belief and understanding of the 
scriptures. He then explains the scriptures (Moses and the Prophets) 


concerning himself. (25-27) 


3. The Banquet (28-32) 


a. Jesus was invited to stay with the duo (28-29) 


b. At the meal Jesus hosted and broke the bread (took, gave thanks, broke it, 


gave) and their eyes were opened to recognize Jesus. (30-3 1a) 


c. Jesus disappeared and the duo remarked that their hearts were burning 


while he was explaining the scriptures. (31b-32) 


4. The Return to Jerusalem (33-35) 


a. They returned to Jerusalem and found the Eleven who claimed that Jesus 
appeared to Simon. The duo reported the events and the revelation in the 


breaking of the bread. (33-35) 
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Exegesis 

The first section (vs. 13-16) focuses on the journey. The narrative begins on the 
same day as the resurrection immediately after the women and Peter encounter the empty 
tomb (24:1-12). Two unidentified travelers are journeying from Jerusalem to a village 
called Emmaus discussing the events that had taken place. This is in reference to the 
passion and resurrection of Christ. According to the text, Emmaus is seven miles from 
Jerusalem (v. 13). Three sites have been identified as the possible location of Emmaus, 
the modern day village of Amwas (identified by 1 Maccabees and Josephus), the modern 
day Kuoniyeh, or a village called Qubeibah (identified by the Crusaders).!> Some 
scholars believe that the travelers might have been journeying to Emmaus to stay for the 
remainder of the Feast of Unleavened Bread.!* Textually speaking, the journey might 
allude to an earlier pilgrimage taken by Jesus and his followers that resulted in divine 
revelation.'” 

As the drama unfolds, readers are illumined to the Christ who is in their midst 
while the travelers remain ignorant. The text says that, “...they were kept from 
recognizing him.”!* There is nothing in the text that identifies the cause of this 


concealment. Some scholars believe that this means that the resurrected body is 
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unrecognizable compared to the mortal body.!? Other scholars compare this literature to 
Greco-Roman narratives of gods appearing to travelers unrecognizably in human form.”° 
This is also similar to the story of Abraham hosting angels in his home in Genesis 18.7! 
Through this lens the narrative easily connects to ancient readers who are familiar with 
the genre. Textually, however, the inability of the travelers to recognize Jesus stems from 
their inability to understand the necessity for Christ to suffer and die as part of God’s plan 
for redemption.”” They could not see him because they did not know his divine purpose. 
This divine purpose is counter-intuitive to the way humans might expect God to act.”? 
The early Church Father, Augustine, said in his sermon 235.2-3 regarding their inability 
recognize him, 
Of course, he was seen, but he wasn’t recognized...They had lost faith, lost hope. 
They were walking along, dead, with Christ alive. They were walking along, 
dead, with life itself. Life was walking along with them, but in their hearts, life 
had not yet been restored.”4 
For Augustine this concealment was the result of the death that lived in their hearts. They 
needed Christ to resurrect hope within. The reader, however, is privy to the drama that is 
unfolding, knowing that Jesus had come into their presence. 


The next section (vs. 17-27) focuses on the conversation that unfolds as Jesus and 


the travelers’ journey together to Emmaus. In verse 17 Jesus inquires about what the duo 
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are discussing. Cleopas (specifically named in v.18) replies in shock that Jesus is 
unaware of the events that had taken place in Jerusalem. The irony is palpable. In verse 
19 Cleopas describes the events that had taken place in Jerusalem in detail, “...with 
particular attention drawn to the apparent incongruity between his prophetic ministry and 
his death at the hand of the Jerusalem leadership, and to the puzzle at the empty tomb.”*° 
In the minds of Cleopas and his companion, Jesus’ public ministry and prophetic witness 
did not line up with its “tragic” ending. Continuing on, the description reads in verses 19- 
21, 
He was a prophet, powerful in word and deed before God and all the people. The 
chief priests and our rulers handed him over to be sentenced to death, and they 
crucified him; but we had hoped that he was the one who was going to redeem 
Israel. (Lk 14:19-21). 
A few key phrases in this passage reveal that Luke was comparing Jesus’ prophetic 
ministry with the ministry of Moses.*° The comparison reveals that Cleopas, his 
companion, and most likely the other followers connected the ministry of Christ to the 
salvation history of Israel, but with incorrect expectations.”” Even though Christ had 
predicted his own suffering and death, “What is lacking in their interpretation is the 
understanding that...Jesus must fulfill the destiny of the prophets: rejection, suffering, 


and death.”?° If they were to take the prophets seriously they must take Jesus seriously as 


a prophet. 
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Additionally, the statement made in verses 19-21 draws the reader’s attention 
back to the beginning of the Gospel of Luke. In Lk 2:23-38 the writer uses a genealogy to 
tie Jesus to the line of David (Israel’s history) and Adam (humanity).”? The statement in 
Lk 24:21, “the one who was going to redeem Israel,” connects with the hope of the 
infancy narrative in Luke 1. Jesus had awakened a hope in his disciples that had been 
crushed by the events of the passion.*° This is also echoed in the story of Zechariah 
(1:68), Simeon (2:25), and Anna (2:28).°! The hope that Jesus was going to redeem Israel 
was expressed at the beginning of the Gospel of Luke and is connected to the end of the 
Gospel in the resurrection narratives. “Thus at the end of his Gospel Luke returns to a 
theme that he presented from the very beginning: Jesus is the fulfillment of the promises 
made to Israel...but also that Scripture has been fulfilled.’’*? Ironically, Cleopas stated in 
verse 21 that this happened on “the third day,” or the day that is celebrated as the day of 
hope, not lament, by Christians.*+ 

In verses 25-27 Jesus rebukes the duo harshly and reveals the necessity of the 
Messiah’s suffering. This rebuke is not directed at the duo’s lack of education, but a lack 
of heart knowledge of God.*4 They did not fully comprehend God’s purposes, thus 
misunderstanding the heart of God: 


In God’s economy, the high status of God’s anointed one is not in the antithesis of 
humility or humiliation. Rather, in his suffering and resurrection, Jesus embodied 
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the fullness of salvation interpreted as status reversal; his death was the center 

point of the divine-human struggle over how life is to be lived, in humility or self- 

glorification.*> 

The text continues on in verse 27, “Beginning with Moses and all the Prophets, he 
explained to them what was said in all the Scriptures concerning himself” (Lk 24:27). 
Jesus views his ministry as an extension of Moses and the Prophets, connecting it to the 
salvation history of Israel. In making this claim, Luke is allowing readers to interpret the 
Old Testament through a Christological lens. This follows an early Christian 
hermeneutical belief that all Scripture points to Christ.°*° Interestingly enough, the writer 
did not expound on what Jesus told the duo concerning the scriptures. It states that Jesus 
explained himself, or a theology of himself, within the scriptures. It leaves the reader 
wondering about the details of this exegetical and hermeneutical mystery straight from 
the mouth of Christ.>” 

Early Church Father, Cyril of Alexandria, in his Commentary on Luke says the 
law and the prophets were necessary, “‘...to prepare people for faith in this marvelous act, 
so that when resurrection really took place, those who were troubled at its greatness 
might remember what was said of old and believe.’** Similarly, Augustine, in reference 
to the Emmaus story in his Homily 2.1 on I John states that all of the Old Testament 


points to Jesus Christ; however, one’s mind and ears must be opened by Christ to receive 
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it? For these early church leaders the interpretation of Christ into the Old Testament is 
of paramount importance for the Christian hermeneutic. 

The phrase in verse 26, “...suffer these things and then enter his glory,” brings 
about reflections on the resurrection and entrance into heaven. The Luke-Acts distinction 
between the resurrection and the ascension points to the probability that Jesus had not 
entered into glory or heaven before the Emmaus encounter.*° Jesus is presented as 
resurrected, but not ascended. Another interpretation of this phrase could be that Jesus 
was resurrected and immediately went to heaven, making an appearance on the road to 
Emmaus from heaven.*! However, this does not make sense in light of the ascension 
account in Luke. This appearance is a signal that Jesus’ process of entering into glory is 
not complete prior to the ascension.*” 

The next portion of scripture (vs. 28-32) focuses on the banquet or Emmaus meal. 
In verse 28 the travelers find themselves approaching Emmaus. Jesus continues on the 
road to leave the travelers but is invited in. It is interesting to note that Cleopas and his 
companion still do not recognize the risen Christ in their midst, yet they extend 
hospitality as was customary. Textually, the narration diverges from the previous section, 
which was dominated by dialog. In the Greco-Roman and Jewish worlds, hospitality 
toward strangers was viewed as highly virtuous. This included tales of welcoming 


incognito angels or gods.*° Notably, this extension of hospitality towards Jesus seems to 
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be the hinge or bridge between spiritual blindness and revelation. The duo, however, is 
ignorant to this. It seems as if Jesus knows exactly what is going to happen. The texts 
states in verse 28, “...Jesus continued on as if he were going farther.” The drama and 
suspense unfold as the duo invites him in just as he was leaving. 

Verses 28-29 set the scene for the upcoming banquet. It closely mirrors an 
anagnorisis, or “the recognition scene in a classical drama,” involving, “...recognition of 
someone to whose identity one was previously blind.”“4 Structurally, verses 28-29 mimic 
the beginning of the encounter on the road. The text states that the journey happened 
during the day (v. 13) with the conversation taking place on the road. Correspondingly, 
the meal happened in the evening (v. 29) in the village of Emmaus.*° The location of this 
meal is notable, as it happened outside of Jerusalem, alluding to the new reality of the 
resurrected Jesus’ ministry extending geographically.*° 

The meal begins in verse 30, “When he was at the table with them, he took bread, 
gave thanks, broke it and began to give it to them.” Practicing Greco-Roman hospitality, 
Cleopas and his companion invite Jesus to stay and dine with them. However, Jesus 
becomes the host in the story. The Emmaus Meal is reminiscent of two other major meals 
in the Gospel of Luke (Lk 9:10-17 and Lk 22:14-23).*’ The first is the feeding of the five 


thousand in Lk 9:10-17. Luke 9:16 says, “And taking the five loaves and the two fish, he 
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looked up to heaven, and blessed and broke them, and gave them to the disciples to set 
before the crowd.” This contains the same language or four-fold action (take, bless, 
break, give) as the Emmaus Meal. The last supper text in Lk 22:14-23, verse 19 features a 
similar ritual. “Then he took a loaf of bread, and when he had given thanks, he broke it 
and gave it to them.” These actions contain major significance for the Emmaus story and 
the early church’s eucharistic practice of “the breaking of the bread” found in verse 25 
and in Acts 2:42, 46; 20:7, 11; and 27:35).*® 

The story continues. After the four-fold action Cleopas and his companions’, 
“eyes were opened and they recognized him” (Lk 24:31). As the early church celebrated 
the breaking of the bread, “Luke wants to make the point that the Christians of his day 
were able to have the living Lord made known to them in the eucharist celebration in a 
manner that was at least analogous to the experience of the Emmaus disciples.”*? The 
story was most likely influenced by the church’s expectation of the presence of Christ in 
the breaking of the bread.*° 

The Emmaus revelatory meal is the climax of this story and the entire Gospel of 
Luke. For Cleopas and his companion, the breaking of the bread is the point when the 
scriptures and the events of the passion finally make sense. Their eyes were opened to the 
identity of the stranger who journeyed with them. Word (explanation of the scriptures) 
and sacrament (breaking of the bread) in unity revealed Christ. “He is known through the 


breaking of the bread, but it is because along the road he has explained scripture to 
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them.”*! This act of opening is mirrored in verse 27 when Jesus opened and explained the 
scriptures. In both instances (vs. 31 and 32) the Greek root diavoty@ is used to describe 
the opening or revelation that is taking place. This connects the two instances as 
necessary for complete revelation of Christ’s identity. “The exegesis enables the 
epiphany, and the epiphany enables the full understanding of the exegesis.” 

The breaking of the bread also holds eschatological implications. The ministry of 
the breaking of the bread throughout Luke-Acts roots itself in the account of the Last 
Supper in Lk 22. Christ’s final meal with his disciples enacts the impending suffering and 
death of the Messiah. Jesus teaches his disciples to break bread in remembrance of him 
(Lk 22:19). He is teaching about the new covenant between God and humanity through 
the suffering and death of Christ. This new covenant is then experienced by the Emmaus 
disciples in the presence of the risen Lord. “Table fellowship of teaching and breaking 
bread becomes the occasion of presence of the eschatological kingdom because it is a 
celebration of the new covenant that is founded on Christ’s death and resurrection.”~* 
This new-covenant meal is the way that the Church continues to feast with Christ and one 
another, proclaiming the forgiveness and ultimate reign of God.™4 

The moment that Christ opened their eyes he disappeared from their sight (v. 


31b). At the beginning of the Emmaus story, the duo does not recognize Jesus (24:16). 
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Throughout the narrative Jesus is teaching them and ultimately becomes recognized 
through the meal fellowship (v. 31a). This story comes to a climax in the recognition and 
disappearance of Jesus. Jesus is not a stranger to them anymore, and even though he 
disappears from sight they know that he is risen and present with them in the world. This 
narrative is directed toward and a result of the belief and practices of the early church. 
Namely that, “...Jesus is with them and this is expressed and celebrated in the breaking 
of the bread.’ Their recognition enables Christ to leave them with a new experience of 
his presence. 

Their opened eyes are also accompanied by the notion that their “hearts were 
burning within” as Christ was explaining the scriptures to them (Lk 24:32). Even though 
they did not recognize him, they were experiencing the power and truth of God in their 
midst. St. Ambrose said in his work Isaac, Or the Soul 8.77, “Good then is love, having 
wings of burning fire... With this fire he enflamed the heart of his apostles, as Cleopas 
bears witness... Therefore the wings of fire are the flames of the divine Scripture.” 

The final portion of this narrative focuses on the return to Jerusalem (vs. 33-35). 
That same hour, in the evening, Cleopas and his companion traveled back to Jerusalem 
where they found the Eleven (referring to the Twelve minus Judas).°’ When they arrived 
the text says that they (the Eleven) said, “The Lord has risen indeed, and he has appeared 


1”? 


to Simon!” (Lk 24:34). One way this could be perceived is that Christ appeared to Simon 


Peter somewhere in between the resurrection and this meeting of the Eleven and the 
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duo.°® However, the text is silent about how this occurred. The only place in Lk 24 that 
names Peter is verse 12, “But Peter got up and ran to the tomb; stooping and looking in, 
he saw the linen cloths by themselves; then he went home, amazed at what had 
happened.” In this account Peter saw the empty tomb, but not the resurrected Christ 
himself. Simon Peter could be featured here because of the important role Peter played in 
the resurrection account of the early church.*? 1 Cor 15:5 says in reference to the 
resurrection appearances, “...he appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve.” This inclusion 
in the Lukan narrative might give weight to the claim made in 1 Corinthians. 
Additionally, the reference to Peter in the Emmaus story could also indicate that Simon 
Peter had been fully reconciled with Christ after his denial earlier in the gospel (Lk 
22:54-62) and set as a leader of the church.°° 

The phrase, “The Lord has risen, indeed,” is liturgical in nature, bringing to mind 
the liturgical life of the early church.°! The Eleven greeted the Emmaus duo with this 
joyful greeting, signaling a shift from despair to hope in the text. The duo recounts all of 
the events that had, “happened on the road, and how he had been made known to them in 
the breaking of the bread” (Lk 24:35). On the road, Jesus taught a Christological reading 
of scripture, revealing himself in the prophetic ministry of Moses and all of the prophets. 
At the table, Christ fully opened their eyes to his presence. This final statement (v. 35) is 


a stamp on the end of the story, a thesis of sorts that explains the meaning of the 
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narrative. “Knowing Jesus in the breaking of the bread is so important for Luke’s purpose 
that he repeats it in v. 31 and v. 35.”° For Luke, the breaking of the bread is the pinnacle 
of Jesus’ resurrection ministry and empowerment of the Church. As Augustine said of the 
church in Letter 149, “No one should doubt that his being recognized in the breaking of 


bread is the sacrament, which brings us together in recognizing him.™ 


Reflections on Worship and Eucharistic Practices Found in Lk 24:13-35 
The four sections of the Emmaus story mirror ancient and modern practices of 
Christian worship, namely the Four-Fold Order. More specifically it is defined in the 
relationship between word and table. Additionally, it recalls the anamnesis,® epiclesis,°° 
and the breaking of the bread in The United Methodist Eucharistic liturgy, The Great 


Thanksgiving. 
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Section 1: The Journey (The Gathering) 


The beginning of the narrative finds the disciples without hope. Their hope had 
died along with the Messiah they thought was going to redeem Israel. Their identity was 
wrapped up in the presumed identity of what a Messiah was supposed to do and be. It is 
during this time that Christ comes to them. He appears without invitation, without notice. 
In fact, Christ comes in secret, concealed. This mirrors the first portion of the Four-Fold 
Order: The Gathering. The Gathering signifies that worshippers come from many 
different contexts with diverse circumstances. However, they all come for the purpose of 
worship. While the disciples in this text are oblivious to the presence of Christ, they are 


being gathered in for a time of revelation and response (worship). 


Section 2: The Conversation (The Word) 

The second portion of the narrative is defined by a conversation between Christ 
and the disciples. The disciples are confused by their Messianic theology and the events 
of the Passion. They are perplexed that Jesus doesn’t know what had taken place in 
Jerusalem over the past few days. Ironically, Jesus is the only person in the narrative that 
truly knows what happened. He is the least ignorant of the group. Cleopas describes Jesus 
as a prophet who was supposedly sent to redeem Israel, not suffer and die in defeat. Jesus 
rebukes this theological understanding of Messianic suffering and opens the Old 
Testament scriptures to them. In Jesus’ theology it was absolutely necessary for the 
Messiah to suffer because prophetic ministry is a ministry of suffering. Jesus teaches 


them the true meaning of the scriptures through a Christological lens. 
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In Christian worship, the second act of the Four-Fold Order is the Word or 


revelation. Once the people have been gathered the word is presented for the community. 
This portion of the service is when the community comes in contact with the divine word, 
Jesus Christ, through the reading/presentation of scripture and sermon. In the Emmaus 
story Jesus himself is presenting the word to the disciples. However, most protestant 
denominations’ worship services stop here. As seen in the story of Emmaus and the 
practice of the early church the next portion of the service, the table, is necessary for the 


complete revelation of Christ. 


Section 3: The Banquet (The Table) 

Tradition has provided the Church with various names for communion which call 
forth varying responses. At the table of eucharist the Church celebrates the saving deeds 
of God with thanksgiving and joy. At the Lord’s Supper the Church remembers the night 
that Christ gave himself up for humanity for the forgiveness of sins. During Holy 
Communion the people of God live out the unity of Christian community, dining with 
God and one another. Just as in the story of Emmaus, Christ is host of the table 
welcoming those who seek to know him and experience the divine mystery of the 
scriptures. Word and table have a complementary relationship. The revelation of the 
sacrament comes through understanding the scriptures and understanding the scriptures 
comes through the experience of the risen Christ in the sacrament. They are inseparable. 
The Emmaus disciples were able to recognize Christ in the breaking of the bread because 
he had illumined and interpreted the scriptures to them. However, illumination did not 


come through understanding alone. The sacramental action brought full revelation. This 
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relationship signifies that the presence of the risen Christ is known whenever Christians 


come together in the teaching of the word and the breaking of the bread. 


Anamnesis and Epiclesis 

The Emmaus story is also reminiscent of the anamnesis and epiclesis in The 
United Methodist Great Thanksgiving. Anamnesis is the remembrance of God’s saving 
acts in Jesus Christ. “This dynamic action becomes re-presentation of past gracious acts 
of God in the present, so powerfully as to make them truly present now. Christ is risen 
and is alive here and now, not just remembered for what was done in the past.”°’ On the 
road to Emmaus Jesus was recounting the mighty acts of God through Moses and all of 
the prophets. He was explaining God’s plan of salvation and the powerful remembrance 
caused the disciples’ hearts to burn within them. In the Great Thanksgiving, participants 
remember that God created humanity in God’s image, breathed life into humanity, freed 
humanity from captivity, spoke the mighty word through the prophets, sent Jesus to set 
the captives free and serve the poor, and offer freedom from sin though Christ’s 
suffering, death, and resurrection.® 

During the epiclesis in the portion of the Great Thanksgiving the celebrant prays 
for the falling of the Holy Spirit on the elements and congregants and eventually breaks 


the bread. After Christ had recounted God’s mighty acts of salvation, he hosted the 
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4] 
Emmaus duo at the table and revealed himself to them through the breaking of the bread. 


During the Great Thanksgiving the celebrant essentially prays Christ would become 
present again through the power of the Holy Spirit: 
Christ is present through the community gathered in Jesus’ name (Mt 18:20), 
through the Word proclaimed and enacted, and through the elements of bread and 
wine shared (1 Cor 11:23-26). The divine presence is a living reality and can be 
experienced by participants.” 


These actions—anamnesis, epiclesis, and breaking bread—are rooted in the Emmaus 


narrative. 


Section 4: Return to Jerusalem (The Sending Forth) 

The final portion of the Four-Fold Order is the Sending Forth. Once the Emmaus 
disciples had recognized Christ, they immediately journeyed back to Jerusalem to tell the 
Eleven that Christ had risen. The final act of Christian worship signifies that participants 
have been illumined by the word and fed at the table, nourished to be sent forth in the 
world to proclaim that Christ is risen! The task is then to gather others into the 


community to experience word and table: the real presence of Jesus Christ. 


Concluding Remarks 
As one of the most developed resurrection appearance narratives, the Emmaus 
story is the catalyst for the post-resurrection relationship with Christ and his Church; a 
relationship that is experienced through the hearing of the word and the breaking of the 


bread. Today Christians all over the world continue to meet regularly to hear the word 
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and break the bread in the presence of Christ. The story of Emmaus is integral in shaping 
and reforming Christian worship practices. Through the Four-Fold Order and eucharistic 
liturgy the Church community can experience the life transforming, all enveloping, 
convicting, changing, and renewing presence of Jesus Christ just as the Emmaus 


companions did 2,000 years ago. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The fire of the Wesleyan movement in England in the mid eighteenth century was 
fueled by evangelistic preaching, individual and communal piety, a strict method for 
spiritual formation, and the observation of the sacrament of Holy Communion. The 
modern-day adherents to the Wesleyan way of life and salvation have abandoned many 
of the original “Wesleyan” distinctives, including the constant observance of eucharist. 
John and Charles Wesley, the founders of Methodism and ordained priests in the Church 
of England, taught that one should receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper regularly. 
Early in the life of Methodism, the Oxford Methodists were jokingly named 
““Sacramentarians” because they stressed the importance of taking communion as often as 
possible.! In the sermon “The Duty of Constant Communion,” John states that Christ 
commands Christians to receive the Lord’s Supper constantly for the “forgiveness of our 
past sins and the strengthening and refreshing of our souls.’”” Charles, a prolific poet and 
hymn writer, penned and published (together with John) Hymns on the Lord’s Supper in 


1745 comprised of 166 hymns for use during times of communion in the early Methodist 
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community. Six distinct sections feature different theological aspects of communion, 
laying the foundation for a deeply sacramental Christian life. After publication this 
collection of hymns “...became and remained the Wesley’s principal statement of their 
sacramental doctrine and spirituality,” going, “through nine editions during (Charles’) 
lifetime.” 

This paper will examine the Wesleyan theology of eucharist through analyzing 
the Hymns on the Lord’s Supper. First, it will survey the historical context in which the 
collection of hymns was published. Next it will expound on each of the six sections of 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper to paint a picture of the Wesleyan understanding of 
communion while interacting with other Wesleyan sources. Finally, it will relate this 
theology to current practice of United Methodists and prescribe a way to utilize the rich 


hymnody today for the good of the United Methodist Church. 


Historical Context 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper was influenced by a period called the “Stillness 
Controversy.” The Stillness Controversy emphasized sitting in quiet to wait for the 
leading of the Holy Spirit in faith and worship.* This impacted John directly in 1738 
through the creation of the Fetter Lane Society alongside English Moravians Peter Bohler 
and James Hutton. Wesley was an important founder and leader of this Methodist society, 


however, in the midst of John’s absence during a period of travel, the Moravian leader 
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Philipp Heinrich Molther led Fetter Lane into stillness.> Stillness was a more personal 
and inner form of experiencing the Spirit which neglected the historic practices of 
Christianity such as the reading of scripture, observing the sacraments, and serving the 
poor. John parted ways with Fetter Lane in 1740 over deeply held theological differences 
(chiefly the paramount importance of the sacraments).° Both Charles and John held a 
delicate balance of the “inner” and “outer” Christian life and those who advocated 
Stillness were an affront to the Wesleyan way of salvation.’ Stillness advocates were 
even hostile to the means of grace and argued that outward acts of piety hindered inner 
spirituality.’ “At its most extreme, the group judged that one could receive faith without 
any outward means, such as sacraments, ministers, or even scripture”.? Charles Wesley 
penned this journal entry from 1740 pertaining to Methodists who advocated Stillness: 
Friday, April 11. The still brethren confront me with my brother’s authority, 
pretending that he consented not to speak of the ordinances (i.e., in effect to give 
them up), but leave it to every one’s choice whether they would use them or not. 
That necessity is laid upon us to walk in them, that ‘Do this in remembrance of 
me’ [Lk 22:19] has the nature of a command, they absolutely deny...I argued that 
their having offended or stumbled one of these little ones was no proof that he did 


not believe in Jesus, but a dreadful proof that the offender had better never have 
been born.!° 
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For Charles the sacraments (referenced as ordinances in the quote) were an 
essential part of the lifeblood of the Christian faith. The final sentence of the 
aforementioned journal entry is enough to prove Charles’ commitment to the sacrament. 
The Wesley brothers forged ahead through this controversial time to birth Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The collection of Hymns on the Lord’s Supper was also published in the height of 
the early Methodist revival in England. The formation of the student led Oxford 
Methodists in the late 1720s blossomed in the early 1730s, sparking an Evangelical 
renewal movement within the Church of England in the 1740s.!! The Oxford Methodists 
were committed to “regular sacramental attendance...the observance of Wednesday and 
Friday fasts...the intensive regime of study, private devotions, attendance at worship, and 
the performance of good works...as a vehicle to promote holy living.”!* As the movement 
grew Methodists were required to attend worship and receive the sacrament every 
week.!? This emphasis on communion packed the Church of England each Sunday with 
eager communicants. '* 

Because hymn singing was not included in Anglican worship during this time 
period, scholars can only speculate how the hymns were utilized. The Church of England 


frowned upon hymn singing because it was associated with non-conformity and 
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enthusiasm.'° Hymnbooks were possibly printed for private family devotion to prepare 
for partaking in the sacrament.'® Conversely, because Methodists filled worship spaces 
(prolonging the administration of the sacrament) hymn singing, against Anglican 
sensibilities, is recorded to have been used to pass the time.'’ Geoffrey Wainwright in his 
essay The Trinity and Eucharist says that the hymns were 

...catechetical, liturgical, and devotional. First the hymns taught the significance 

and benefits of the Lord’s Supper. Second, they will have contributed to the 

repertoire for singing at the time of the Communion itself... Third, they provided a 

resource for meditative preparation before, and recollection after, the 

sacrament.”!8 
Eventually Methodists were permitted to administer the sacraments during Methodist 
meetings, only with the oversight of an ordained Anglican priest.!? This allowed for the 
free, unrestricted singing of the Hymns on the Lord’s Supper. 

Though the Wesley brothers led a revivalist and renewal movement, the intention 
from its inception was to remain a part of the Church of England. For example, in the 
1750s Charles required that all Methodist preachers, even himself and John, sign a yearly 
covenant agreeing to remain part of the Church to thwart any separatist tendencies.”° 


Mirroring Anglican sacramental theology, John chose to preface Hymns on the Lord's 


Supper with an abridged version of Daniel Brevint’s The Christian Sacrament and 
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Sacrifice. Brevint, an ordained priest in the Church of England, published The Christian 


Sacrament and Sacrifice in Oxford in 1673 after a long period of exile in France during 
the Protectorate.*! John and Charles were both deeply impacted by Brevint as at least 25 
hymns are based on this work and the entire collection is prefaced by an edited version.” 
Notably, neither Wesley brother had penned an introduction to the collection. John 
“wrote little original on the theology of the eucharist. He was comfortable endorsing the 
basic Anglican position—as expressed in its standards, by expositors like Brevint, and in 
his brother’s hymns.” 

We can observe the impact Brevint had on the Hymns themselves by comparison 
between John's Abridged preface from Brevint and the structure of the hymns 
themselves. John’s abridged preface of Brevint’s The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice 
has eight sections: 

I. The importance of well understanding the nature of this Sacrament. 

II. Concerning the Sacrament, as it is a memorial of the sufferings and death of 

Christ. 

IH. Concerning the Sacrament, as it is a sign of present graces. 

IV. Concerning the Sacrament, as it is a means of grace. 

V. Concerning the Sacrament, as it is a pledge of future glory. 

VI. Concerning the Sacrament, as it is a Sacrifice. And first, of the 


Commemorative Sacrifice. 
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VII. Concerning the Sacrament of ourselves. 

VIII. Concerning the Sacrifice of our goods.*4 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper is categorized into six parts: 

I. As it is a Memorial of the Sufferings and Death of Christ. (Hymns 1-27) 

II. As it is a Sign and Means of Grace. (Hymns 28-92) 

IH. The Sacrament a Pledge of Heaven. (Hymns 93-115) 

IV. The Holy Eucharist, as it implies a Sacrifice. (Hymns 116-127) 

V. Concerning the sacrifice of our Persons. (Hymns 128-157) 

VI. After the Sacrament. (Hymn 158-166)”> 

Simple examination reveals that the Wesleys used Brevint’s exact language and 
borrowed similar ideas for headings. Section II of Brevint mirrors section I of Wesley: As 
it is a Memorial of the Sufferings and Death of Christ. Sections I and IV of Brevint are 
combined in section II of Wesley: As a Sign and Means of Grace. Section V of Brevint is 
implied in section III of Wesley (pledge of heaven vs. future glory). Section VI of 
Brevint compares to Wesley’s section IV (concerning sacrifice). Lastly, sections VII and 
VIII in Brevint influence section V in Wesley (sacrifice of ourselves vs. our Persons). 
Overall, Brevint was essential for the Wesley brothers and the sung sacramental theology 
of the Methodist renewal movement. Through affirming the standards of the Church of 


England and reviving the eucharistic theology of the past, the Wesleys did not need to be 
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innovative to spark revival. They simply interacted with the Tradition that was passed on 


to them. 


Six Sections of HLS and Wesleyan Eucharistic Theology 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper exemplifies the importance of the sacrament of Holy 
Communion in Wesleyan theology. Each of the six sections features a different aspect of 
the holy meal. Further examination of these sections, in conversation with other sources, 


paints a full picture of the depth and beauty of Wesleyan eucharistic theology. 


Section I: As it is a Memorial of the Sufferings and Death of Christ. 

Wesleyan eucharistic theology teaches that communion is a memorial of the 
suffering and death of Christ. The Church throughout history has connected the 
observance of Holy Communion to the Last Supper that Jesus shared with his disciples 
before the crucifixion. Brevint writes 

... therefore he was pleased, at his last supper, to ordain this, as a holy memorial 

and representation of what he was then about to suffer. So that when Christian 

posterity...should come to ask after the meaning...this holy mystery might set 
forth both the martyrdom and the sacrifice of the crucified Savior: giving up his 
flesh, shedding his blood, and pouring out his very soul, to atone for their sins.*° 

The memorial of the Lord’s Supper was a common eucharistic teaching from 
Wesley’s time. Both protestant churches and the Roman Catholic Church possessed a 


memorial aspect to their theology. Wesley believed that this memorial was a re- 


presentation or commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ.2” As Hymn 12 states: 
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I. Jesu, suffering deity, 


Can we help rememb’ring thee, 

Thee, whose blood for us did flow, 

Thee, who diedst to save thy foe! 

II. Thee Redeemer of mankind, 

Gladly now we call to mind, 

Thankfully thy grace approve, 

Take the tokens of thy love.78 

During the observance of Holy Communion, Methodists were invited to call to 
mind and remember the blood that Jesus shed on the cross for salvation. Importantly, 
however, this is not simply a memorial in the Zwinglian understanding, but a 
remembering that “brings the past saving act into the Church’s present. Christ’s sacrifice 
appears to Christians as ‘ever new.’””? This is similar to the Roman Catholic view, which 
teaches that the sacrifice of the eucharist supernaturally becomes the sacrifice of the 
Christ on the cross.*° It is a powerful reality that is re-presented to communicants. 

Additionally, the hymns in section I highlight communion’s ability to draw people 
toward repentance and be forgiven of their sins. 

II. By thy meritorious dying 

Save us from this death of sin, 

By thy precious blood’s applying 

Make our inmost nature clean; (Hymn 15)?! 

II. By thine agonizing pain, 


And bloody sweat, we pray, 
By thy dying love to man 
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Take all our sins away; (Hymn 20)*” 


Brevint writes, “Help me to grieve for my sins and thy pains, as they who saw thee 
suffer.”*> Similar to Brevint, Charles uses strikingly graphic content to transport the 
congregation to witness the bloody scene of the crucifixion and the suffering of Christ. 

I. Hearts of stone, relent, relent, 

Break by Jesu’s cross subdued, 

See his body mangled, rent, 

Covered with a gore of blood! 

Sinful soul, what hast thou done? 

Murdered God’s eternal Son! (Hymn 23)*4 

Setting the gory scene, the mangled body of Jesus calls sinful souls (the murderers 
of Christ) to relent to the power of the cross. The celebration of communion brings the 
Lord’s Supper and crucifixion so vividly into the present that it can turn hearts toward 


repentance. Overall, the first section serves to provide hymns that foster remembrance of 


the Lord’s Supper, and the present reality of the suffering and death of Jesus. 


Section IT: As a Sign and Means of Grace 

John Wesley defined the means of grace as, “outward signs, words, or actions, 
ordained of God, and appointed for this end, to be the ordinary channels whereby he 
might convey to men, preventing, justifying, or sanctifying grace.”*> For Wesley, divine 


grace was mediated to humanity through words, signs, and actions.*° In a Wesleyan view, 
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the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was one of the means of grace instituted by Jesus 
Christ. Article XVI of The Articles of Religion of the Methodist Church taken from the 
Church of England and adopted by Wesley in the Methodist Church says 

Sacraments ordained of Christ are not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s 

profession, but rather they are certain signs of grace, and God’s good will toward 

us, by which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 

strengthen and confirm, our faith in him. There are two Sacraments ordained of 

Christ our Lord in the Gospel; that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the 

Lord.?’ 

The inaugural hymn in this section (Hymn 28) paints a picture of the Lord’s 
Supper as a means of grace. 

I. Author of our salvation, Thee 

With lowly thankful hearts we praise; 

Author of this great mystery, 

Figure and means of saving grace.*® 

Charles acknowledges the mystery of the grace that is mediated to communicants 
through the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Connecting the “author of our salvation” 
with the “author of this great mystery” implies a divine institution. This “means of saving 
grace” asserts that participants are not saved or justified through the mere, rote act of 
receiving the bread and cup (as to make it an idol), but that the sacrament is a reliable 
means of the grace for those who partake. The bread and the cup are not salvific in and of 
themselves. 

I. The sacred, true, effectual sign 


Thy body and thy blood it shows; 
The glorious instrument divine, 
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Thy mercy and thy strength bestows.*? 


The second stanza continues this theme by describing the bread and cup as a “true, 


effectual sign” and “a glorious instrument divine.” Acting as a conduit, the Lord’s Supper 


bestows strength and mercy to those who partake. Brevint supports the “true, effectual 


sign” assertion by writing “...as bread and wine keep up our natural life, so doth our Lord 


Jesus, by continual supply of strength and grace, represented by bread and wine, sustain 


that spiritual life he hath procured us by his cross.”*° This sign is effective in that it is 


more than just a figure but a conduit of blessing.*! Hymn 61 says 


VI. Thou in this sacramental bread, 
Dost now our hungry spirits feed, 
And cheer us with thy hallow’d wine: 
(Communion of thy flesh and blood;) 
We banquet on immortal food, 

And drink the streams of life divine.*” 


Wesleyan eucharistic theology also asserted that grace is not transferred through 


Christ himself, but through the power and presence of the Holy Spirit. Christ is the 


meritorious cause not the effectual cause.*? Hymn 72 is a prayer directed toward the Holy 


Spirit. 


I. Come, Holy Ghost, thine influential shed, 
And realize the sign; 

Thy life infuse into the bread, 

Thy power into the wine.** 
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Likewise, Hymn 71 communicates that only through the Holy Spirit’s power are the 
effects of Christ’s death conveyed. 

II. Gross misconceit be far away! 

Through faith we on his body feed; 

Faith only doth the Spirit convey, 

And fills our souls with living bread; 

The’ effects of Jesu’s death imparts, 

And pours his blood into our hearts.*° 

The Wesleys placed a large emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit in the life of 
the Christian. “The emphasis on the Spirit in Christian life, and more particularly the 
eucharist, was a recovery by Methodists...of an emphasis which had an early history, but 
had to a great extent gone into eclipse.”*° Even the Anglican tradition had a tumultuous 
history with the inclusion of an epiclesis, or consecratory prayer to the Holy Spirit, within 
the sacramental liturgy found in The Book of Common Prayer. The Wesleys and 


Methodists held to the Holy Spirit’s power to mediate grace through the elements (as 


seen above in Hymn 71, stanza 3).*’ 


Section III: The Sacrament a Pledge of Heaven. 

For the Wesleys, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was deeply tied to the 
eschaton. Various eschatological themes arise within the text. Hymn 101 describes the 
Lord’s Supper as a taste of heaven: 


I. How glorious is the life above, 
Which in this ordinance we taste; 
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That fulness of celestial love, 

That joy which shall for ever last!*® 
Communicants are able to taste the fullness of celestial love and everlasting joy in the 
sacrament of communion. The word “taste” alludes to the heavenly banquet, describing 
the “already but not yet” reality of the eschaton.*? The hymn continues in stanza IV 
describing communion as a pledge of the unknown ecstasies of heaven. 

IV. Sure pledge of ecstasies unknown, 

Shall this divine communion be; 

The ray shall rise into a sun; 

The drop shall swell into a sea.*° 
The small taste of eternal glory will one day lead to the fullness of divine revelation (the 
ray shall rise into a sun). The use of the word “pledge” was directly pulled from Brevint 
as he describes the Lord’s Supper as a “pledge from the Lord that he will give us that 
glory.”>! This pledge is tied to the second coming of Jesus Christ. 

IH. His Sacramental Pledge we take, 

Nor will we let it go; 

Till in the clouds our Lord comes back 

We thus his death will show. (Hymn 100)? 


“Wesley develops his thought along Brevint’s lines, saying that the departed saviour has 


left behind a ‘sacramental pledge’, which the Church will cherish, showing forth his 
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”°3 This pledge will disappear once Christ returns in 


death until he returns in the clouds. 
glory, as it won’t be needed any longer. The grace of God will no longer need to be 
mediated through signs or means because Christ will be present in the flesh. 

Additionally, Hymn 105 paints a glorious picture of the company of heaven 
surrounding the throne of God. The opening line (“Lift your eyes of faith, and see saints 
and angels join’d in one”) illustrates the sacramental ability to spiritually transport 
communicants into a preview of the eschaton. 


I. Lift your eyes of faith, and see 
Saints and angels joined in one, 
What a countless company 

Stands before yon dazzling throne! 
Each before his Saviour stands, 
All in milk-white robes arrayed, 
Palms they carry in their hands 
Crowns of glory on their head. 


II. Saints begin the endless song, 
Cry aloud in heavenly lays 

Glory doth to God belong, 

God the glorious Saviour praise, 
All from him salvation came, 

Him who reigns enthroned on high, 
Glory to the bleeding Lamb 

Let the morning stars reply.>4 


Overall, the Wesleys had given significant attention to the Lord’s Supper as a 
foretaste of heaven.°> They strongly believed that the experience of the company of 
heaven and promise of future glory present within the eucharistic celebration would 


strengthen believers through mortal struggle. “The recurrent reminder of full salvation 
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was viewed as an empowering stimulus for further progress along the Way of 
Salvation.”°° It was through hymn singing and attending to the means of grace that the 


Kingdom of God became a present reality rather than an unattached, distant hope. 


Section IV: The Holy Eucharist, as it implies a Sacrifice 

Certain sects of modern Christianity tend to shy away from the language of 
sacrifice as it is viewed as too archaic or barbaric for modern sensibilities and theologies. 
The Wesleys, however, sealed it as an essential part of the Christian faith. John says of 
Christ in “Justification by Faith,” “He ‘bare our sins in his own body on the tree,’ that by 
his stripes we might be healed: And by that one oblation of himself, once offered, he hath 
redeemed me and all mankind; having thereby ‘made a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.’”>’ Wesley’s theory of 
atonement is best described as satisfaction, or more specifically penal substitution.** He 
believed that Christ stood in for humanity and took the penalty of sin through death.*? 
God’s divine justice was satisfied through the sacrifice of Christ. 

This is important in Wesleyan eucharistic theology as well. As stated above the 
Wesleys believed that the eucharist is a re-presentation of the sacrifice of Christ. The 


singular eternal sacrifice was experienced afresh during the Lord’s Supper.® Borrowing 
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from the book of Hebrews, Wesleyan eucharistic theology describes Christ, as the Great 


High Priest, making one sacrifice/offering of blood that is presented eternally in glory.*! 
“at the same time that Christ shows his sacrifice in heaven, the Church on earth, in the 
sacrament, ‘shows’ or ‘presents’ Christ’s body and blood to the Father.’’®? The Church is 
re-presenting the sacrifice to the Father to plead for the salvation of sinners. 

III. To thee his passion we present, 

Who for our ransom dies; 

We reach, by this great instrument, 

The’ eternal sacrifice.® 

This great instrument, the bread and cup through the power of the Spirit (means of 
grace), allows the church to reach the eternal sacrifice. This sacrifice is presented to the 
Father. 

IV. The Lamb, as crucified afresh, 

Is here held out to men; 

The tokens of his blood and flesh 

Are on his table seen.™ 

Here the imagery of Christ as the sacrificial Lamb (stemming from Old Testament 
sacrificial language) is also displayed for humanity as well as the Father. Humankind is 
invited to see the tokens of flesh and blood on the table. This sacrifice is as effective as 
the passion of Christ (crucified afresh) because it is an eternal passion, not simply an act 
in history. 

I. Father, see the victim slain; 


Jesus Christ, the just, and good, 
Offered up for guilty man; 
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Pouring out his precious blood: 
Him, and then the sinner see; 
Look through Jesu’s wounds on me. (Hymn 120)° 


This text describes Christ as the offering to the Father for the sins of “guilty man.” 
It serves as a prayer to the Father (“look through Jesu’s wounds on me”) to be seen as 
forgiven through the blood of Christ. Similarly, Brevint writes a prayer to conclude his 
section concerning sacrifice: 
Oh Lord...look upon the sacrifice of thy dear Son, once offered for my sins. Turn 
thine eyes, O merciful Father, to the satisfaction and intercession of my Lord, who 


now sits at thy right hand; to the seals of thy covenant, which lie before thee upon 
this table. 


Section V: Concerning the Sacrifice of our Persons. 

For the Wesleys, the Christian life was not solely based on justification but also 
on the process of sanctification or working out one’s own salvation. Christians must 
become faithful disciples and dedicate their lives fully to Christ. Brevint cites Gal 2:20, 
“and it is no longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives in me. And the life I now live in 
the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God.” In Wesleyan eucharistic theology, the Church 
(the body) becomes one with Christ (the Head of the Body), and shares in his suffering, 
death, and resurrection. ““Wesley is developing in Part V a complex thesis: Christ’s 
sacrifice alone is redemptive; but Christians aren’t simply beneficiaries of it... . In 


receiving Holy Communion, Christians are crucified with Christ.”°’ John, in his sermon 
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“Self-Denial,” says that a person cannot be a disciple of Christ unless he or she takes up 


the cross and follows him.°® 
As Hymn 130 illustrates, communicants do not just accept the free gift of 
salvation but respond to it in full devotion. 


I. Jesu’ we follow thee, 

In all thy footsteps tread; 

And pant for full conformity 

To our exalted head. 

II. We in thy birth are born, 

Sustain thy grief and loss; 

Share in thy want, and shame, and scorn, 
And die upon thy cross. 


This hymn prayer is an offering of one’s whole life to Christ. Charles pens that 
Christians should long for full conformity to the exalted head (Christ). The Church 
should share Christ’s want, shame, and scorn, following in his footsteps even to death. 
Wesleyan eucharistic theology espouses a high view of ecclesiology. 

IV. Still all involved in God we are, 

And offer’d with the Lamb; 

Till all in heaven with Christ appear, 

Eternally the same. (Hymn 134)”° 

This hymn portrays the Church and Christ as one and the same with an 
eschatological emphasis. Brevint writes, “Jesus Christ does nothing without his church: 


insomuch that sometimes they are represented as only one person.”7! 
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In section V there is also a focus on denial and death of sin in the life of the 


believer. Just as communicants must dedicate their lives to God, they must also take 
seriously putting their own sinful tendencies to death. Hymn 151 paints an emotive 
picture: 


I. Come, thou Spirit of contrition, 

Fill our souls with tender fears; 
Conscious of our lost condition, 

Melt us into gracious tears: 

Just and holy detestation 

Of our bosom-sins impart; 

Sins that caus’d our Saviour’s passion, 
Sins that stabb’d him to the heart. 


The hymn pleads for tender conviction through the Holy Spirit. This conviction 
leads to tears over sinful nature—the same sinful nature that killed Jesus. Wesley 
describes it intimately as stabbing Christ in the heart. 

Il. Fill our flesh with killing anguish; 

All our members crucify; 

Let the’ offending nature languish, 

Till on Jesu’s cross it die; 

All our sins to death deliver; 

Let not one, not one survive; 

Then we live to God for ever, 

Then in heaven on earth we live.” 

Charles prays that this conviction would be so deep and painful that it causes our sinful 
nature to die on the cross. Death of sin, for Wesley, is described as heaven on earth, again 
utilizing a realized eschatology. Overall, Section V deals with the sacrifice of the person 


as it relates to the Church’s oneness with Christ, self-denial, full dedication to following 


Christ, and sacrifice of the sinful nature. We find all of these at the sacramental table. 
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Section VI: After the Sacrament 


The final section of Hymns on the Lord’s Supper closes with songs of praise and 
gratitude to God. Influenced by The Book of Common Prayer and the Latin Mass, it 
features portions from the Gloria in Excelsis, the Sanctus, Sursum Corda (joining the 
angels and archangels in praise), and the Angus Dei.’ These hymns are deeply steeped in 
the thanksgiving liturgy of the Church universal. As an act of response to the sacramental 
experience, worshippers are invited to join with all the company of heaven to give glory 
to the God of salvation. 

Most notable of the hymns in the section is the final hymn, No. 166. At 22 stanzas 
it is the longest of all the hymns in the collection. The beginning of the hymn focuses on 
the, “saints of former days” who met to break the bread and drink the wine. It describes 
them as not wiser than the Master who commanded that they observe Holy Communion. 
This is referring to the church in Acts 2:42-47. 

II. In holy fellowship they liv’d, 

Nor would from the commandment move; 

But every joyful day receiv’d 

The tokens of expiring love. 

III. Not then above their Master wise, 

They simple in his paths remain’d; 

And call’d to mind his sacrifice, 

With steadfast faith and love unfeign’d.” 

This is a lament at the loss of constant communion among believers. Charles 


claimed that the Lord’s Supper is the cause of Christian fervor in God’s holy Church. “O 


what a flame of sacred love was kindled by the Altar’s Fire!” (stanza VII) It even 
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empowered the martyrs and broke the bondage of the flesh (stanzas VIII and IX). It was 


common in the time of the Wesleys to believe that the New Testament Church in Acts 
observed the Lord’s Supper daily.’> For Charles and John there was a correlation between 
constant communion and heightened devotion. It also brings to mind the “Stillness 
Controversy” from which these hymns were birthed. As ones who rejected the means of 
grace, it seems as if Wesley is speaking right to them. 

The hymn continues in later stanzas as a prayer for God to revive devotion to the 
sacrament. 

XVI. O woulds’t thou to thy church return! 

For which the faithful remnant sighs; 

For which the drooping nations mourn; 

Restore the daily sacrifice. 

XVII. Return, and with thy servants sit, 

Lord of the sacramental feast, 

And satiate us with heav’nly meat, 

And make the world thy happy guest. 

It concludes with a final eschatological cry and the second coming of Jesus Christ. 

XXII. Begin the Great Millennial Day, 

Now, Savior, with a Shout descend, 

The Standard in the Heavens display, 

And bring thy joy which ne’er shall end.”° 

Conclusion 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper is a rich, yet hidden treasure that needs to be revived 


for the health of the church today. Hymn singing is a form of catechesis and prayer that 


has the ability to form believers in the Historic Faith. However, this can only be achieved 
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by a rigorous reclamation of the Sacrament of Holy Communion. Today, local 
congregations of The United Methodist Church observe communion once a month 
(normally the first Sunday).’’ This is a far cry from the Wesleyan understanding and duty 
of constant communion. This stems from a lack of understanding of the purpose of the 
eucharist. 

While the modern United Methodist Church does not suffer from the same 
theological dilemmas as in the height of early Methodism (such as the Stillness 
Controversy), it does have striking similarities. Methodism today is not defined by a 
“method” of spiritual formation. Methodists are not required to take the sacrament every 
week or be part of a small group (Wesleyan band meeting). In fact, there isn’t much of 
anything required or defining of a Methodist today. It seems as if a renewal movement 
within The United Methodist Church is needed now just as is it was needed in the Church 
of England in the eighteenth century. 

Additionally, in the contemporary evangelical movement within United 
Methodism the sacrament is neglected or even looked down upon as too mystical or 
pointless. Learning the history behind the Methodist revival is paramount in recovering 
Wesleyan orthodoxy and orthopraxy. There was no question of the centrality of the 
eucharist for the Wesleys. 

One remedy to this problem is better training and education of clergy at the 
seminary level. Hymns on the Lord’s Supper provides an excellent framework for 


understanding and teaching the different aspects of eucharist. Like a multi-faceted 
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diamond, Holy Communion offers the Church a myriad of shining and valuable pathways 
into the divine life. Wesley offers six different topics that could form into an 
intellectually rigorous curriculum. Additionally, these hymns are spiritually formative, 
stimulating both the mind and the soul. One cannot help but to worship while interacting 
with these texts. In good Wesleyan practice, formation through worship and observing 
the ordinances of God is necessary alongside robust academic and scholastic pursuit of 
God. Seminaries need to take this seriously as part of a well-rounded curriculum. 

In the local church, reviving these hymns by utilizing them in worship would also 
be effective. Teaching and singing them during preparation and times of Holy 
Communion would greatly impact the worship experience of communicants. 
Understandably, some of the language is archaic, but that does not indicate a lack of 
spiritual power. Sunday school curriculum could be developed to catechize congregants. 
Themes could also be incorporated into preaching. One of the main issues is that many 
Christian leaders simply do not talk about the sacrament of Holy Communion enough to 
capture the imaginations of local churches. If the leadership is not lifting up the eucharist 
how are the lay members supposed to understand and enjoy its benefits? 

Recovering our Wesleyan heritage of the sacrament of Holy Communion and 
reclaiming the practices that have forged the Wesleyan way will kindle the fire of another 
revival in the spirit of Methodism. Hymns on the Lord’s Supper provide more than 


enough treasure to mine for the good of the saints and the preservation of the Faith. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the sermon Upon Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, John Wesley says, “It was 
the judgment of many of the ancient Fathers, that we are here to understand the 
sacramental bread...as the grand channel whereby the grace of his Spirit was conveyed to 
the souls of all the children of God.”! John Wesley held a very high view of the 
sacrament of Holy Communion, even claiming that a believer should seek to take it as 
often as possible.” The sacrament of Holy Communion was central to the Methodist 
evangelical revival in the Church of England in the 1700s. Followers of the Methodist 
movement were required to receive the sacrament every Sunday because Wesley believed 
that the grace of God was applied to communicants through the power and work of the 
Holy Spirit. This grace propelled communicants to both personal and social holiness. 

Currently, the remnant of the Methodist movement in the United States does not 
place as much of emphasis on mandating the sacrament of Holy Communion in the same 


way Wesley required. In general, The United Methodist Church (UMC) has lost much of 
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its distinct Wesleyan character. Theologically and doctrinally, the sacrament of Holy 
Communion is similar to that of John Wesley but lacks practical application. The UMC 
excels in orthodoxy, not orthopraxy concerning the Lord’s Supper. This raises the 
question, what good is right belief without right practice? 

Narrowing the focus even more, charismatic United Methodists, especially, could 
benefit from the reclamation of the practice of communion. Charismatic churches place a 
large emphasis on the power of the Holy Spirit through signs and miracles but are often 
not rooted in the Great Tradition of the Church. The Lord’s Supper is significant, 
however, in that it forms and nurtures the Church on her journey of faith through the 
presence of the Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit. The communion liturgy teaches 
Christian identity as it lays out the entire salvation narrative. When Christians commune 
together on a regular basis they are formed by the grace of God in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The liturgy is a crucial component in forming and empowering disciples of Jesus 
Christ that are filled with the presence of God. 

More recently in Church history, the ecumenical community has embraced the 
movement toward the Great Tradition. The twentieth century, spurred on by the Second 
Vatican Council, brought rise to sweeping, cross denominational liturgical reforms. This 
served as a catalyst for the World Council of Churches joint document entitled Baptism, 
Eucharist, and Ministry, seeking to foster theological/sacramental unity within the 


ecumenical community.* These reforms included a push toward the addition of an 
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epiclesis, or prayer of invocation of the Holy Spirit, in the Great Eucharistic prayer. Thus, 
denominational bodies, including The United Methodist Church, produced updated 
liturgies with a renewed emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit within the sacrament of 
communion. 

Even though these reforms seem like a modern phenomenon, a eucharistic 
pneumatology is present in the theology of John and Charles Wesley. An initial problem 
that some argue is the absence of an epiclesis in John Wesley’s The Sunday Service 
(worship book for Methodist Societies). However, the lack of liturgical prose does not 
equate the absence of the Holy Spirit. Pneumatology is central for a Wesleyan theological 
understanding of grace and salvation. As a means of grace, the eucharist brings the 
recipient into the presence of Christ through the work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
is the divine agent by which the recipient experiences and receives the benefits of grace. 

This paper will explain a Wesleyan understanding of the work of the Holy Spirit 
during the sacrament of Holy Communion through examining the means of grace, the 


theology of real presence, and the importance of liturgical language/practice. 


Means of Grace 
John Wesley believed that the means of grace are “outward signs, words, or 
actions, ordained of God, and appointed for this end, to be the ordinary channels whereby 


he might convey to men, preventing, justifying, or sanctifying grace.”° These channels 
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are the means by which the “free Spirit is pleased most to work in our heart.”° Wesley 
outlines the means of grace as prayer, searching the scriptures, and receiving the Lord’s 
Supper among other spiritual disciplines.’ Through these ordinary, physical means, the 
Holy Spirit is able to do the work of God in the heart and life of a person. Because they 
are simply a vehicle, these means have no power on their own and should not be 
worshiped or memorialized as salvific in any sense. However, through the power of God, 
faithful partakers are able to experience the prevenient, justifying, and sanctifying grace 
of God. 

The chief Wesleyan means of grace is the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. As 
stated above, Wesley described it as the “grand channel” of the Holy Spirit’s work of 
grace in human hearts. Wesley believed that the Lord’s Supper is a sacrament, meaning 
that it is an “outward sign of an inward grace and a means whereby we receive the 
same.”® While the other means are ways that participants might experience God’s grace, 
the sacrament is a vow or promise of the experience of grace.’ Through the Lord’s 
Supper, Wesley believed that the “grace of God given herein confirms to us the pardon of 
our sins, by enabling us to leave them.’’!” The bread and cup nourishes souls and 
strengthens recipients in their faith. This grace is not simply just an act of forgiveness and 


pardon, but an enabling for the partaker to stop sinful behaviors to go onto Christian 
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perfection. In other words, the more one participates in the Lord’s Supper, the more she is 
empowered to turn away from sin. The end result of the means is to spur on to Christian 
perfection.!! 

For this reason, Wesley believed that one should seek to commune as often as 
possible. Anything less would be unfaithful to the command of Christ.'* In his sermon, 
The Duty of Constant Communion, Wesley says, 

The first reason why it is the duty of every Christian so to do is because it is a 

plain command of Christ. That this is his command appears from the words of the 

text, 'Do this in remembrance of me': by which, as the Apostles were obliged to 
bless, break, and give the bread to all that joined with them in those holy things, 
so were all Christians obliged to receive those signs of Christ's body and blood.'? 

Additionally, he references the practice of the New Testament Church in Acts 2, 
where all the believers broke bread together daily. As it is a gift from God and a 
command of Christ, believers should commune constantly, as Wesley says, or as often as 
possible.'* By doing so, communicants experience the life-changing grace of the Holy 
Spirit. 

While John Wesley’s sermons and journal entries provide a solid foundation for 
Wesleyan theology, some of the most authoritative sources are hymns penned by his 
brother Charles. A profound source of worship for Methodists, Wesleyan hymnody was 


also used to teach theology to Methodists. In the preface of the work called A Collection 


of Hymns, For the Use of the People Called Methodist, John refers to the hymnbook as, 
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“a little body of experimental and practical divinity.”!> Another hymn-source, Hymns on 
the Lord’s Supper (HLS), co-published by John and Charles Wesley in 1745, contains 
166 hymns focused on the eucharist. John also included an abridged version of On 
Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice by Daniel Brevint as a preface for the collection. 
Together these pieces of literature provide a theological framework for the Lord’s 
Supper. Section two of HLS is called As a Sign and Means of Grace. Hymn 28 refers to 
the bread and cup as the means by which partakers’ spirits are strengthened and 
refreshed.'° Communion is the way by which believers find healing, strength, and 
empowerment to continue on in faith. Following the same theological thread, Hymn 72 
specifically names the Holy Spirit as the agent of this nourishment. “Come, Holy Ghost, 
thine influence shed, And realize the sign, Thy life infuse into the bread, Thy power into 
the wine.”’'? Through partaking of the means (the bread and cup) communicants, with 
receptive hearts, receive the life and power of the Holy Spirit. 

Additionally, as a means of grace, John Wesley believed that the Holy Spirit 
could be experienced during communion through the senses. In the same section, Hymn 
30 reads: 

The tokens of Thy dying love, 

O let us all receive, 


and feel the quickening Spirit move, 
and sensibly believe. (st. 4)'8 





'S John Wesley, “Preface (for the 1780 edition),” in The Bicentennial Edition of the Works of John 
Wesley, ed. Franz Hildebrant and Oliver A. Beckerlegge, vol. 7, A Collection of Hymns for the use of the 
People Called Methodist (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 4, https://www.ministrymatters.com/ 
library/#/000wjw-new/16345 13a26afSc 1 5ead06a689eb5930b/preface-for-the- 1780-edition. html. 


'6 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the Lord’s Supper, 11th ed. (London, UK: J. 
Kershaw, 1825), 58. 
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This hymn prays that recipients would feel the movement of the Holy Spirit 


within their heart for belief. At its core, Wesleyan Methodism is a heart religion. The 
work of the Holy Spirit is not simply an intellectual exercise, but can foster an emotional 
and physical experience as well. While the means of grace are necessary, the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the heart of a believer is a significant emphasis.!? Charles Wesley 
recorded experiences of the power and presence of the Holy Spirit during the Lord’s 
Supper in his journal. One example occurred on June 16, 1751. “Baptized a young 
Quaker at Kingswood, and then we all joined in the Lord’s Supper. He was mightily 
present in both sacraments, and afterwards gave me words to shake the souls of those that 
heard.””° The congregation at Kingswood experienced the movement of the presence of 
God during the sacrament. John Wesley also recorded the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the sacrament during his ministry, writing, “During the Prayers, as also during the 
sermon, and the administration of the sacrament, a few persons cried aloud; but it was not 
from sorrow or fear, but love and joy.”?! On another occasion, John recorded a testimony 
from Eliz. Longmore. “At the Lord’s table I found such a love as I cannot express. As 


soon as I came back I went up into my chamber and kneeled down to prayer. In praying I 
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heard a voice saying, ‘Go in peace; thy sins are forgiven thee.’”’? Through the means of 
grace, by the power of the Holy Spirit, Eliz. experienced the forgiveness of God. Both 
Wesley brothers recorded numerous occasions of the quickening movement of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of communicants. While recipients are not required to feel the 
movement of the Holy Spirit for grace to be applied, it is a welcomed and celebrated 
possibility in the experience of the sacrament. 

Overall, as a means of grace, communicants are able to experience the movement 
of the Holy Spirit through the Lord's Supper. Through Holy Communion, God not only 
gives grace for the forgiveness of sins, but also for the nourishment and strength of the 
Christian's faith as he or she seeks to be sanctified. This requires the Holy Spirit to move 
and work within the hearts of communicants in very real, physical, and emotional ways. 
The sacrament, therefore, is God giving the gift of God's self to the believer and to the 
Church for the edification of the individual and the body. Thus, it is advantageous for 
believers to receive the Lord's Supper together as often as possible that they may 


experience the divine grace of God for holy living. 


Real Presence 
Throughout the history of Christianity there have been a plethora of views 
concerning the mechanics of how grace is transmitted/applied by the Holy Spirit during 
the holy feast. The Roman Catholic Church has held to a view of transubstantiation, or 


“a transfer or transformation of substance,” of the bread into the actual body and blood of 





22 Wesley, “Journal 11,” Thur. 6. 
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Christ.”? The influential Protestant reformer, Martin Luther, held to a view of 
consubstantiation based on “ubiquitous presence” or the notion that Christ’s resurrected 
body is able to be present everywhere. The theory of consubstantiation holds that the veil 
of sin keeps humanity from perceiving Christ. It is only through the sacrament of Holy 
Communion that believers are made able to receive the body of Christ present in, with, 
and under the bread on the communion table.** Another reformer, Ulrich Zwingli, held 
that the Lord’s Supper was simply a commemoration of the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, in fellowship with other believers.*° John Wesley, unlike Zwingli, believed that 
Christ is present in the sacrament of Holy Communion. While the reformers had various 
theological opinions about the presence of Christ, Wesley’s view held similar 
characteristics to John Calvin’s theological position of real presence. Calvin held that, 
...by the power of the Holy Spirit, we are mysteriously joined with the risen Lord 
in the Supper. The Spirit is able to overcome the barrier of distance so that the 
body of Christ on earth (the church) is united with the risen Lord’s heavenly body 
in the liturgy of bread and wine...The bread and wine convey the power of Christ 
through the wonderful action of the Spirit.”° 
Unlike transubstantiation or consubstantiation, which seek to explain how the 
substance of the elements are transformed into Christ’s body, real presence is described 


as a spiritual, active presence.”’ Article 28 of the Articles of Religion addresses 


transubstantiation saying, 
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Transubstantiation, or the change of the substance of bread and wine in the 
Supper of our Lord, cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions.”® 
As an Anglican Priest, Wesley affirmed the church’s teaching against transubstantiation. 
However, Wesley was not in favor of a Zwinglian view because he believed that 
communion was a means of grace, not solely a contemplative exercise of faith. Daniel 
Brevint, whom Wesley borrowed heavily from in the introduction of Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper, wrote that the Lord’s Supper was full of Christ’s 
...effectual and real presence of continuing Atonement and strength, as may both 
evidently set forth Christ Himself crucified before our eyes and invite us to his 
sacrifice, not as done and gone many years since, but, as to expiating grace and 
mercy, still lasting, still new, still the same that it was when it was first offered to 
us.”?° 
Christ suffered, died, rose from the dead, and is ascended into heaven. Because 
Christ’s physical body is ascended, through the sacramental action, the Holy Spirit brings 
communicants into the real presence of Christ within the elements and the people 
gathered.*° In the presence of Christ and his sacrifice one is able to experience the saving 
and sanctifying grace of God. This is a mystery that cannot be explained. Rather, it relies 


on the dynamic action of the Holy Spirit to realize the mystery for the benefit of those 


receiving. 





a Staples, Outward Sign, 226-227. 
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T 
Holy Spirit and Liturgy 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is observed using the historic liturgy of the 
Church (The Prayer of Great Thanksgiving), which is experienced differently through 
varying Christian traditions. However, most liturgies of the Lord’s Supper contain 
distinct liturgical movements called anamnesis and epiclesis. The liturgical and historical 


relationship between these two movements realize the sacramental action. 


Anamnesis 

Anamnesis is the Greek word for remembrance.*! More than a simple memorial 
or commemoration, when Christians commune together, the sacrifice of Christ is re- 
presented. This causes God’s salvific action through Jesus Christ on the cross over 2,000 
years ago to become powerfully manifested in the present.*? The eternally crucified and 
risen Christ becomes present to the recipients through the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The primary liturgical acts of anamnesis are the remembrance of salvation history 
and the words of institution found in 1 Cor 11:24-25, “‘This is my body that is for you. 
Do this in remembrance of me.’ In the same way he took the cup also, after supper, 
saying, ‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in 
remembrance of me.’” Hymn 16 in HLS names the Holy Spirit as the agent of 
consecration and remembrance. 


Come, thou everlasting Spirit, 
Bring to every thankful mind 





3! Maxwell E. Johnson, “The Apostolic Tradition,” in The Oxford History of Christian Worship, 
ed. Geoffrey Wainwright and Karen Westerfield Tucker (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2006), 
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All the Saviour’s dying merit 
All his sufferings for mankind: 
True recorder of his Passion, 
Now the living faith impart, 
Now reveal his great salvation, 
Preach his gospel to our heart. 


Come, thou witness of his dying, 
Come, remembrancer divine, 

Let us feel thy power applying 
Christ to every soul and mine; 

Let us groan thine inward groaning, 
Look on him we pierced, and grieve, 
All receive the grace atoning, 

All the sprinkled blood receive.*? 
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Referred to as Remembrancer Divine, Wesley believed that the Holy Spirit is the 


the True Recorder of his Passion because he was present during Christ’s suffering and 
death. Only through the power and revelation of the Holy Spirit are communicants 
suspended in space and time to actually witness the divine suffering and receive grace. 
The sacrifice of Christ, though it was an event that happened in the past, is eternal and 
can be experienced in the present moment because the Holy Spirit reveals it into the 
present. This illuminates the grace and forgiveness of God to be just as powerful and 
necessary as it was over 2,000 years ago. 


Additionally, the Holy Spirit not only manifests the sacrifice in the present, but 


the Sufferings and Death of Christ contains a hymn that is directed to the Holy Spirit: 





a3 Wesley and Wesley, Hymns, 49. 


agent that enables recipients to remember the passion of Christ and re-presents the once 


and for all sacrifice through the sacramental action. The Holy Spirit is, as Wesley called, 


also gives inward witness to the death of Christ. Section I of HLS entitled In Memorial of 
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I. Come, Holy Ghost, set to Thy seal. 


Thine inward witness give; 

To all our waiting souls reveal 

The death by which we live. 

II. Spectators of the pangs divine 

O that we now may be, 

Discerning in the sacred sign 

His passion on the tree! 

IV. Repeat the Savior’s dying cry 

In every heart, so loud 

That every heart may now reply, 

This was the Son of God (Hymn 7)*4 

This hymn teaches that the Holy Spirit speaks to the hearts of communicants 
concerning the presence of Christ within the bread and cup. As the Holy Spirit brings the 
image of divine suffering through the eucharist, recipients are able to recognize Christ 
within their midst. With a salvific connotation, this hymn asks the Holy Spirit to witness 
to the heart of each recipient that Christ is the Son of God. Through the sacrament, 
recipients literally witness the suffering of Christ. Through Christ’s suffering and death, 


there is salvation and life through grace. 


Epiclesis 
The work of the Holy Spirit through the anamnesis (remembrance) consecrates 
the elements in relationship with the epiclesis. This liturgical act is the invocation of the 


Holy Spirit on the elements and/or communicants.*° 





a Wesley and Wesley, Hymns, 42. 
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Throughout liturgical history, the Eastern and Western churches have disagreed 
over the function and necessity of the epiclesis. For example, in the Middle Ages, the 
Roman Catholic Church (RCC) became fixated on the exact moment in the liturgy when 
transubstantiation occurred, even adding the ringing of a small bell to signify the miracle 
that had taken place.*° The RCC has had a complicated relationship with the epiclesis 
throughout Church History and never explicitly takes a stand on its necessity. The 
Council of Trent recorded that the moment of consecration occurred through the words of 
institution alone.*’ The East has always retained an epiclesis in its eucharistic liturgy, 
even making it the centerpiece of the ritual.** Both the West and East acknowledge the 
need for a consecratory act, however, the West is satisfied by the internal intent of the 
priest during the words of institution while the East utilizes an epiclesis in the liturgy, 
which explicitly invokes the Holy Spirit following the words of institution.°? 

Following the Western theme, the Book of Common Prayer that Wesley used did 
not include an epiclesis. It was removed during the 1552 revision.*? However, Wesley 
was influenced by a group of Anglican reformers called the Non-jurors who were vocal 
concerning their support of an epiclesis. These persons were most likely the catalyst for 


the epicletic language in Wesleyan hymnody.*! This helps lay a foundation for the 
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necessity of liturgical language within the Wesleyan tradition. The Holy Spirit as Divine 
Remembrancer is crucial for the Lord’s Supper. The epiclesis is the liturgical act that 
gives language to the sacramental work that is accomplished through the Holy Spirit. 
Naming the action of the Holy Spirit illuminates to us the mysterious divine sacramental 
action. 

One example of an epiclesis is found within the Great Thanksgiving I of The 
United Methodist Church. 

Pour out your Holy Spirit on us gathered here, 

and on these gifts of bread and wine. 

Make them be for us the body and blood of Christ, 

that we may be for the world the body of Christ, 

redeemed by his blood.*” 
The celebrant invokes the Holy Spirit over the elements of bread and wine so that they 
will be for recipients the body and blood of Christ. Far from becoming a formula for the 
work of the Holy Spirit, it is, rather, an acknowledgement of the action. 

Come in thy Spirit down, 

Thine institution crown, 

Lamb of God as slain appear, 

Life of all believers thou, 

Let us now perceive thee near, 

Come thou hope of glory now. (Hymn 53) * 

Similarly, Wesley uses invocation language in crowning the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Holy Spirit descends onto the bread and the cup and the slain Lamb 


of God appears. Through reciting the liturgy in community, recipients are invited into the 


divine narrative of salvation, which includes the action of the Holy Spirit. 
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The centrality of the Holy Spirit in Wesleyan theology and the recent movement 


toward the reclamation of pneumatological language within eucharistic liturgies, provides 
a solid foundation for the reclamation of constant communion in Wesleyan traditions. 
The more the Church engages with the sacrament, the deeper they are plunged into the 
grace of God through the power of the Spirit. Each time they commune, they take more 


steps on the journey of sanctification and repentance of sin. 


Conclusion 

The Great Tradition has gifted the Church with the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper to nourish and strengthen her. The Holy Spirit is the agent of nourishment that 
forms Christians through grace in the life of faith. For this very reason, it is crucial that 
seminary students and pastors, especially those from denominations that hold a 
sacramental theology, receive a comprehensive education about the work of the Holy 
Spirit within the sacrament. A large percentage of students who attend United 
Theological Seminary come from charismatic backgrounds or have a low view of the 
sacrament. Many students have never experienced the Great Eucharistic Prayer or any 
sort of formal liturgy. Influenced by a lower view of the sacrament, some do not even 
believe that the Lord’s Supper is vital for a flourishing faith. Additionally, another group 
is completely resistant to sacramental theology. This theological foundation supports this 
Doctoral work in two ways. 

The first is through education. Without theological education, students are not 
equipped with the tools to systematically reason through sacramental theology. Outcomes 


include an increased ability to articulate the work of the Holy Spirit, especially from a 
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Wesleyan lens. This would include intense study on John Wesley’s sermons on the 
Means of Grace, The Duty of Constant Communion, and of Wesleyan Hymnody, which 
would emphasize the importance of sacramental theology in the early Wesleyan 
movement. 

Specifically, this research will inform a lecture on the movements within The 
Great Thanksgiving. Structural knowledge of the liturgy will enable pastors who preside 
at the Lord’s table and students who are preparing for the practice of ministry to have 
greater self and spiritual awareness during eucharist. The most important of these 
movements is the anamnesis and epiclesis. A basic understanding of the sacramental 
action will allow students the flexibility to preside using different liturgical language than 
printed in The Great Thanksgiving, yet remain faithful to the framework of the liturgy. 
While this is not ideal, as presiders should utilize The Great Thanksgiving, contextual 
flexibility is welcomed. Overall, educating presiders on the structure of the liturgy will 
move them one step closer to utilizing the full liturgy in worship as often as possible. 

Additionally, Recounting and teaching on the charismatic experiences of John and 
Charles Wesley could prove useful in educating students from Wesleyan charismatic 
streams. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is filled with the power and presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Because many of United’s students have had powerful experiences with the 
Holy Spirit, reading through these charismatic experiences could facilitate a connection 
between the spiritual power of the sacrament and student’s experiences. Bridging the gap 
between charismatic experience and the Great Tradition serves to widen one’s perception 


of the work of the Holy Spirit. While eucharist is an effective means of grace regardless 
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of one’s experience, discussing the sacramental experiences of the Wesleyan revival 
could spur one to examine the Great Tradition in more depth. 

The second way this research supports this doctoral project is through sacramental 
experience. In the introduction, the question was posed: what good is right belief without 
right practice? The research indicates that historically, a Wesleyan Christian is spiritually 
formed through constant communion and the use of liturgy. This would be advantageous 
for students and United Theological Seminary itself as it connects to both the mission and 
values of the seminary. Wesleyan students, specifically, must be formed in the Wesleyan 
way. The anamnesis/epiclesis relationship that was explored in this paper brings 
recipients in the presence of the crucified and risen Christ through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Intellectual pursuit in conjunction with spiritual formation is crucial to prepare 
fruitful and faithful leaders for the church. Offering opportunities for students to attend to 
the means of grace, specifically the Sacrament of Holy Communion, during their 
theological education will sustain them throughout their ministries. 

Overall, the research supports the formation of an educational and experiential 
curriculum focused on training seminary students and pastors in Wesleyan theology and 
practice of the Lord’s Supper. Ultimately this would lead the Church one step closer to 
reclaiming constant communion and fueling another Wesleyan revival movement in the 


power of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Sociology is the study of how human relationships both create and conform to 
social structures.! It includes social behavior among small and large groups of people 
across culture, time, and space.” The subject of Ritual Studies is a modern research field 
founded within the past century nestled in the discipline of sociology. Many researchers 
and academics have set their focus on this specific segment of sociology, revealing the 
power and central roles that rituals have, not only in one's personal life, but society as a 
whole. Western culture in particular has seen a major shift away from supposed 
superstitious beliefs, such as spiritual or religious ritual, through the rise of modernity 
and post-modernity. Enlightenment thought has created a bias of skepticism toward any 
claim that cannot be empirically proven, and the rituals and rites that might be attached to 
them. However, despite heavy cynicism, ritual is still pervasive in today’s post-modern 
culture. For example, rituals can be witnessed through customs such as rites of passage, 
weddings, funerals, and even sporting events. Ritual is such an ingrained part of the 
human experience that some have suggested that it is an innovation that may have even 


preceded humanity. Ancient art and archeological findings uncover the ritualistic 
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practices of Neanderthals dating to over one hundred and thirty thousand years ago.° 
Many researchers believe that rituals gave rise to meaning and myth within tribes, which 
played a large role in shaping society and providing a basis for belief, morality, and 
culture. 

The basic framework of Emile Durkheim in ritual studies with a specific 
exploration of the concepts of group identification and identity fusion will be the focus of 
this foundation paper. The project focus is to teach Wesleyan eucharistic theology to 
seminary students, pastors, and church leaders. The hypothesis is that participation in a 
virtual Wesleyan eucharistic training will enable both pastors and seminarians to define 
theological terms pertaining to Holy Communion, identify the theological movements 
within the communion liturgy (The Great Thanksgiving), and gain greater awareness of 
the theological/liturgical significance of what's happening when s/he presides at the 
communion table. 

One problem this research seeks to address is the rejection of ritual by protestant 
groups. There is a popular Evangelical Christian phrase that has been used over the past 
decade espousing that: Christianity isn’t a religion, it’s a relationship. However, 
ritualization is a core part of the human experience. Ronald Grimes, in his book 
Beginning in Ritual Studies states that even protestant groups that deny ritual rely heavily 
on “processes like ‘being moved,’ ‘feeling the spirit,’ or having a full heart.””* These 


experiences in and of themselves become ritualized. 
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Another problem this research will address is the formation of Christian identity. 
If Christians do not take seriously the collective teaching of the Historic Christian faith 
and praxis, churches will create their own beliefs based on personal experience rather 
than the collective teaching of the Church. Through the use of ritualized and routine 
observances, like the sacrament of Holy Communion, the belief of the church is 
rehearsed and embedded into communicants. The consistent transmission of the faith to 
the whole church on a regular basis is important for thriving, healthy orthodoxy. 

For John Wesley and the Wesleyan Evangelical revival of the 1700s, which 
resulted in tens of thousands of people coming to Christ, ritual was at the center. Wesley 
prescribed a method or ritual for religious life and growth in faith. Weekly eucharistic 
ritual was at the heart of the movement. Ritual studies will illuminate the sociology and 
spiritual power behind the success of the Wesleyan revival. 

Ritual is a term that is difficult to define. This paper will utilize the definition of 
Axel Michaels, who defines and differentiates ritual from other acts in terms of (1) 
framing, (2) formality, (3) modality, and (4) meaning.* Framing refers to the marking or 
framing of a change in time or space.° Formality describes ritual as a formal public act 
that can be imitated/repeated with flexibility for innovation.’ Concerning modality, 
Michaels described three different modes of ritual: individualitas, societas, and religio.* 


Individualitas refers to ritual that focuses mainly on the individual, societas focuses on 
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the community and transmission of belief, and religio focuses on the transcendent nature 
of ritual.’ Finally, meaning is either transferred or created through ritual repetition.'° 

All four of these criteria are evident in the liturgical act of eucharist. 

1. Framing: Within a Wesleyan sacramental view of eucharist the ritual act 
frames a change in space or time. Wesleyans believe that through the power of 
the Holy Spirit, communicants are brought in the presence of Christ in the 
heavenly throne room. 

2. Formality: The eucharist is a public act performed within the community of 
faith that is repeated, yet open to liturgical innovation (especially concerning 
music and congregational response). 

3. Modality: eucharist involves the individual, the community, and the 
transcendent presence of God. 


4. Meaning: eucharistic repetition strengthens and transfers communal belief. 


Emile Durkheim: Elementary Forms of Religious Life 
Emile Durkheim is one of the original sociological researchers of ritual. In his 
work Elementary Forms of Religious Life, based on his research of the religious practice 
of Australian aborigines, he argues that ritual is the action that holds society together. 
This is accomplished through intense collective focus on the sacred. Durkheim believed 


that ritual not only confirms and upholds the social order, but it also establishes social 
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norms, beliefs, and values.'! Ritual creates collective solidarity through engaging with the 
past. He writes, 

...the mythology of a group is the system of beliefs common to this group. The 

traditions whose memory it perpetuates express the way in which society 

represents man and the world; it is a moral system and a cosmology as well as a 

history. So, the rite serves and can serve only to sustain the vitality of these 

beliefs, to keep them from being effaced from memory and, in sum, to revivify 
the most essential elements of the collective consciousness. !” 

Durkheim also examines the way that emotions or collective experience impact 
ritual. He claims that out of high emotional, effervescent ritual, religious idea is born.!? 
This is because, as Roy Rappaport (a follower of Durkheim) explains, “the fundamental 
context of numinous experience is social rather than individual.”'* Collective, ritualistic 
experience is contagious and impassioned. Experiences of intense, even possessive joy 
and sorrow are powerful enough to bind a group together.!° 

For Durkheim, society is created and continually shaped by collective and 
effervescent ritual. He writes, “(Rites) are as necessary for the well working of our moral 
life as our food is for the maintenance of our physical life, for it is through them that the 


group affirms and maintains itself.”!® The collective action of ritual creates an intense 


emotional bond, which solidifies identity formation around certain symbols or 
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emblems.’ The group affirms and defines shared morality through ritual. “It is the 
heightened experience of intersubjectivity and emotional strength in group rituals that 
generates the conception of what is good; what is opposed to this is what is evil.”'® 


Overall, the Durkheimian study of ritual is defined by solidarity, collective emotion, and 


morality. 


Group Identification and Identity Fusion 
Building upon Durkheim, modern social science agrees that ritual serves as a 
useful tool for group cohesion and identity formation.!? Social cohesion is the idea that 
people can think, act, and perform as a group rather than individuals.”° In the article “The 
Ties That Bind Us: Ritual, Fusion, and Identification,” Harvey Whitehouse and Jonathan 
A. Lanman explore the concepts of group identification and identity fusion. These two 


concepts differ in the creation of self-understanding in relationship to the social group. 


Ritual and Group Identification 
“Group identification is the perception that one belongs and is committed to a 


social group.””! This is a general identification that causes individuals to view themselves 
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as part of a large group that shares the same beliefs, customs, and values. “Identified 
individuals merely feel that they share certain prototypical features with other group 
members that are not essential to their individual, personal identities.”’? This produces 
behavior and attitudes that are not particularly self-giving, but contribute to the whole in 
a way that benefits the social group. An example of a group identified individual is 
someone who has pride in being a citizen of a nation, but does not completely lose her 
personal identity in that citizenship. She holds the values, beliefs, and customs of the 
particular nation, but self-differentiates from it. 

Social and personal identity are fluid in the sense that they are like “oil and 
water—if one is activated, the other is not, and the more one prevails in the individual’s 
social life, the less prominently the other features.””° In general, group identity is fostered 
and strengthened by the amount of focus that an individual gives to the group identity. 
For example, the more one focuses on her religious group, the less she will think about 
herself and will identify more with her religious group. Either the group or the self will 
become more prominent in one’s life. 

Ritual plays a role in the formation of group identification. Whitehouse and 
Lanman state that these rituals (related to transmission of belief) are “frequently repeated 
causally opaque conventional actions with low levels of dysphoric arousal but heavily 
emphasizing credibility-enhancing displays for beliefs, ideologies, and values.”** This 


means that these actions are routinized, common, and sufficient to build and maintain 
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trust amongst a group of people. Repetition and routine of collective ritual serves to build 
semantic memory or “general knowledge about the world as opposed to...memory for 
particular episodic experiences.””° Semantic memory sustains an individual’s worldview. 
Michaels purports that one of the underlying goals of ritual is affirmation of existing 
social norms.”° Semantic memory is strengthened through repetition thus building trust in 
the current social system. 

Watson-Jones and Legare explain that rituals also serve to foster group 
cooperation and help identify other in-group members.?’ 

They are an effective means of demonstrating phenotypic similarity and thus 

allow individuals to determine potential cooperators in extended 

networks...Rituals provide signals that individuals share similar beliefs and 

values and therefore are more likely to be trustworthy reciprocators.”?% 


For example, American citizens who stand for the national anthem will recognize 


phenotypic behavior among other individuals who stand, thus producing trust within the 


group. 


Ritual and Identity Fusion 
Identity fusion occurs when a social identity becomes an essential component of 


our personal self-concept.’? Unlike group-identification, individuals who have fused 
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identities feel a sense of kinship and shared essence with the collective group.*° For 
example, for a fused individual a threat or attack on another group member is 
experienced as a personal attack.?! “And perhaps most importantly, fused individuals 
demonstrate a significant willingness to sacrifice themselves for their groups.”*? Defined 
as altruistic, fused individuals are willing to engage in self-sacrificial behavior for the 
cause of the collective. Conversely, one who is merely group-identified does not view 
external threats as harmful to her self-concept (as referenced in a 2014 study). 

Fused Americans were much more likely to offer help to the 2013 Boston 

Marathon bombing victims and to report a willingness to sacrifice their lives to 

ensure that the bombers would be caught—and crucially that this effect of identity 

fusion on altruism was fully mediated by feelings of psychological kinship with 

all Americans.*? 

On an extreme end, identity fusion is sometimes associated with groups of terror. 
Fused individuals involved in terrorist groups are more likely to engage in extreme self- 
sacrificial behavior to further the cause of the group. Identity fusion is effective in 
“producing the extreme pro-group behaviors we see in war, suicide terrorism, and other 
forms of costly altruism.’** 


Martha Newson, Michael Buhrmester, and Harvey Whitehouse explain that fused 


individuals also have a life-long commitment to the group.*> Since one’s essence is so 
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wrapped up in the identity of the collective, to betray the group would be to betray one’s 


own identity. “For a strongly fused person, to renounce one’s group membership would 
be tantamount to total rejection of one’s present and past self, an epistemic and practical 
nightmare.”>° 

Whitehouse and Lanman’s research suggests that ritual plays a role in identity 
fusion.*’ While group identification is associated with semantic memory that is shaped 
through the transmission of beliefs and values, identity fusion is associated episodic (also 
called imagistic) memory. Episodic memory is formed through particular life events or 
definable episodic moments, for example the birth of a child or a first kiss.** These types 
of rituals are not concerned with the transmission of doctrine, as in group identification. 
Rather, these types of rituals serve to fuse groups of people together through shared 
images/experience. “Dysphoric ritual fuses us to fellow participants as part of a complex 
we describe as “imagistic practices” because of the salience and memorability of the 
imagery they evoke, leading us to feel a deep and enduring sense of kinship with those 
who have shared the same experiences.*? Again, this illuminates the ability for harmful 
rites of terror or painful ritualistic initiation to create fusion to a particular group.*° Going 
further, Newson, Buhrmester, and Whitehouse’s research indicates highly emotional 


events produce in-group loyalty when the event is particularly self-shaping.*! This is 
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crucial to note because it’s not simply the event itself that creates fusion, but the 
particular experience the individual has in relationship to the event. Fusion is associated 
with ritual events that point to episodic and imagistic episodes. The more individuals in 
the group identify with a particular shared image/experience, the more likely they are to 
be fused with one another as kin. 
William B. Swann Jr., Jolanda Jetten, Angela Gomez, Harvey Whitehouse, and 
Brock Bastian point out that fusion can also take place between and individual and an 
abstraction like a deity. 
Feelings of oneness with God, for example, may compel people to devote their 
lives to the priesthood. Similarly, people may develop a “calling”—a powerful 
urge to pursue some professional or recreational activity—that is propelled by 
feelings of fusion.”“? 
While it is not defined as identity fusion in the sociological sense, it is possible for a 
similar type of fusion to occur. 


In both instances of group identification and identity fusion, ritual is used to 


create social cohesion. The eucharistic ritual can be viewed through both lenses. 


Foundation Papers and Ritual Practice 
The research project is informed by four foundation papers: biblical, historical, 
theological, and interdisciplinary. The sociological framework of Emile Durkheim, 
including the concepts of group identification and identity fusion, undergirds the 


foundation papers and strengthens research on the Lord’s Supper. 
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The scientific model that will be utilized in this paper is the “Integration model.” 
The integration model espouses that science, in this case sociology and ritual studies, can 
be integrated into religious studies, in this case Wesleyan sacramental theology, in a way 
that gives a fuller picture of theological and scientific understanding. These two worlds, 
while some believe are in direct conflict with one another, are both created by the Triune 
God to give humanity a more comprehensive understanding of creation. In the case of 
this research project, ritual studies and sacramental theology are integrated to create a 


greater awareness of the need for Wesleyan sacramental theology within the church. 


Biblical Foundation 

The biblical foundation for this project comes from the post-resurrection 
appearances of Christ in the Lukan tradition nestled in Luke 24. More commonly known 
as the Road to Emmaus, Lk 24:13-15 outlines the story of Jesus walking with two 
individuals and revealing himself through the breaking of the bread. Through the lens of 
ritual studies, one can see traces of ritual practice throughout the entire narrative. 

The first example of ritual is found in the location/setting of the story. As 
previous research has indicated, the two travelers at the center of this story were most 
likely visiting Jerusalem for the feast of unleavened bread. These travelers were already 
dedicated and committed to a community that was defined by ritualized feasts. This 
occasion of ritual sought to support group cohesion and doctrinal memory. The result of 
these ritualized feasts was identity formation. This corresponds with formation of 
semantic memory and the transmission of beliefs and values for group identification. By 


attending and participating in these religious feasts the travelers were strengthening their 
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social bond with the wider religious group and sustaining religious belief. 

The second way this scripture is interwoven with ritual is through the actual 
revelation of the breaking of the bread. After reaching their destination, the companions 
invited Jesus in for dinner. The scripture says, “When he was at the table with them, he 
took bread, gave thanks, broke it and began to give it to them. Then their eyes were 
opened and they recognized him.”** Research through the biblical foundation suggested 
that the companions recognized Jesus through the four-fold action (take, give thanks, 
break, give). There are two other occasions in Luke when Jesus uses this same four-fold 
action: the feeding of the five thousand in Lk 9:10-17 and the last supper in Lk 22:14-23. 
If recognition came though the ritualistic action, then it was associated with an episodic 
memory of Jesus. The four-fold action had formed their understanding of Jesus’ true 
identity based on previous encounters with him. Through the lens of identity fusion, this 
episode was powerful enough to identify Christ. 

The third way this passage is rooted in ritual is because, as Paul D. Decock 
believes, the entire Emmaus story is the narrative that supports the ritual of the Lord’s 
Supper.** Because Christ ascended into heaven, the New Testament church, as former 
research has indicated, believed that their new relationship with Christ would be realized 
through the ritualized, four-fold action of the breaking of the bread. Additionally, Justo 


Gonzales believes the writer of Luke also penned the book of Acts as a continuous work, 
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referencing the breaking of the bread as a daily, ritual act of the New Testament church.*° 
When Christians break the bread in collective solidarity, they are able to experience the 


presence of the risen Christ. This ritualistic action supports group identity. 


Historical Foundation 

The historical foundation for the project is rooted in the study of the Wesleyan 
collection of eucharistic hymns entitled Hymns on the Lord’s Supper. Published as a 
collection to be used during the administration of and teaching on the sacrament, it went 
through nine editions in John Wesley’s lifetime. Singing itself is a focused ritual action 
that creates solidarity. Singing during the ritualized sacrament of the Lord’s Supper most 
likely creates a stronger sense of solidarity. As Durkheim believed, “...occasions that 
combine a high degree of mutual focus of attention, that is, a high degree of 
intersubjectivity, together with a high degree of emotional entrainment-through bodily 
synchronization...result in feelings of membership that are attached to cognitive 
symbols.” The act of routinized collective singing served to pass down the theology of 
the Wesleyan community. John Wesley required that adherents to the Methodist 
movement take communion at least once a week, and if possible, as often as they could. 
Perhaps the ritualization of the sacrament combined with the synchronicity of the songs 
helped to propel the Methodist movement forward in membership. 


Additionally, the Church of England frowned upon hymn singing in Wesley’s 
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time because it provoked enthusiasm. The Church intentionally worked to suppress 
emotional outbursts by prohibiting communal hymn singing. However, Durkheim says 
that through intense collective emotion, 
...a man does not recognize himself any longer. Feeling himself dominated and 
carried away by some external power which makes him think and act differently 
than in normal times...transported into a special world, entirely different from the 
one where he ordinarily lives, and into an environment filled with exceptionally 
intense forces that take hold of him and metamorphose him.*’ 
He goes on to claim that these emotional “highs” give a sense of another sacred world.** 
While the Anglican Church suppressed this tendency, the Wesley brothers supported and 
fostered it through collective hymn singing. The effect of being transported into a world 
of the sacred produced ritual solidarity. 
In both of their journals, John and Charles Wesley report the attendance of 


thousands of communicants at certain occasions of The Lord’s Supper. One cannot 


dismiss the power of the collective action in solidifying membership. 


Theological Foundation 
Theologically, the eucharistic liturgical ritual also works with the concepts of 
group-identification and identity-fusion. On a foundational level, the semantic memory 
(general beliefs and values) of communicants is strengthened through regular 
participation in the liturgy Holy Communion. Through the ritual practice theological 
concepts are passed down bolstering semantic memory and creating collective cohesion 


through group identification. For example, The Great Thanksgiving found in “A Service 
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of Word and Table I,” of the United Methodist Church communicates foundational 


beliefs of the Christian faith (the Trinity, sin, the life, death, and resurrection of Christ, 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the Church, etc...).4? Through regularly participating in the 
ritual communicants further solidify the collective beliefs/doctrines of the Christian faith. 
These commonly held beliefs enable individuals to identify with the wider Christian 
community, which builds trust among the group. In essence, the eucharist helps to 
maintain the unity of the universal Church. 

However, the eucharistic ritual reaches much deeper than group identification. 
While transmission of beliefs and values is of paramount importance, Wesleyan 
Christians believe that something spiritually transcendent occurs during the sacrament. In 
the theological foundation we see that when believers commune together they are brought 
into the real presence of Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit through the 
anamnesis and epiclesis. Real presence is a re-presentation of the sacrifice of Jesus on the 
cross. This relates to the concept of identity fusion. 

Individuals who are fused with a group identify other group members as family. 
They are also altruistic in their behavior towards the group and the groups’ ideals. 
Ritualistically speaking, fusion occurs through shared euphoric or dysphoric events. 
Groups are fused through episodic memory. In terms of the eucharist, communicants 
experience identity fusion in two ways: through witnessing the crucifixion and through 


oneness with the body of Christ in the sacramental action. 
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The image of the crucified Christ is spiritually re-presented through the breaking 


of the bread and the giving of the cup. The bloody crucifixion is revealed through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. This episode or means of imagistic memory creates fusion 
among those who witness it together. During the anamnesis the liturgy states: “Take, eat; 
this is my body which is given for you. Do this in remembrance of me...Drink from this, 
all of you; this is my blood of the new covenant, poured out for you and for many...Do 
this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me."*° Through collectively 
remembering the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, individuals become fused together in one 
common identity. 

Additionally, communicants experience identity fusion through the theological 
lens of oneness with the Christ and each other through the epiclesis. The liturgy states, 

Pour out your Holy Spirit on us gathered here, 

and on these gifts of bread and wine. 

Make them be for us the body and blood of Christ, 

that we may be for the world the body of Christ, 

redeemed by his blood. 

By your Spirit make us one with Christ, 

one with each other, 

and one in ministry to all the world, 


until Christ comes in final victory 
and we feast at his heavenly banque 


bes 
Characteristics of identity fusion include kinship and self-sacrifice. During the 
liturgy the celebrant invokes the Holy Spirit onto the gifts, making them an ordinary 


means of the extraordinary grace of God. Through this grace the brokenness of Christ’s 


body heals and enables communicants to be broken for the world in ministry. Just as 
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Christ sacrificed himself for the sin of the world, Christians are to be broken and poured 
out like Christ. As a body of individuals whose identities are fused to Christ’s, the 
Church is a communion filled with self-sacrifice. This type of altruism is enabled by the 


regular observance of the eucharist ritual. 


Project Theme 

Ritual studies clarifies the place of constant communion in the Wesleyan faith. To 
many, the simple argument that “John Wesley believed it was important” does not fully 
convey the importance of the sacramental ritual. Utilizing the concepts of group 
identification and identity fusion helps to clarify the importance of constant communion 
in the Wesleyan tradition. 

This suggests the usefulness of teaching on Christian identity and ritual within the 
project. Teaching on ritual studies and the loss of the importance of ritual in Western 
culture might reveal biases and common tendencies for Wesleyan leaders to shy away 
from offering communion regularly. By focusing on the sociological concept of identity 
fusion and ritual alongside a robust Wesleyan eucharistic theology, students could realize 
that Christian identity is created, maintained, and strengthened through the sacramental 
practice of the Church. Social scientists have discovered that self-sacrifice, family 
identity, and cohesion are established among groups of people through shared ritualistic 
practice. How do these concepts translate to the sacramental ritual, nourished and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit? Enabled by the grace of God, the body of Christ comes to 


share in the identity of Jesus Christ through the sacramental bread and cup. 
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Moreover, Durkheim found that action and emotion in solidarity produces belief 
and morality. Building upon this, Whitehouse and Lanman found that routine ritual 
transfers the beliefs and values of a group. Participating in the liturgy of The Great 
Thanksgiving on a regular basis teaches and upholds the sacramental belief of the Church 
and embeds it in communicants’ semantic memory. This lays a solid foundation for the 
formation of Christian identity within a church community. 

Ritual studies also impacts the way the project will be executed. While the project 
will take place mainly via virtual teaching, participants will be encouraged to receive the 
sacrament of Holy Communion weekly during the study. This will take place in 
individual religious contexts or at other churches (depending on the frequency of 
observance). Participants who decide to observe weekly eucharist during the training 


will be given additional questions about their experience of the sacrament. 


Conclusion 

The study of ritual is important for the DMin project because it lays a sociological 
foundation for the science behind human social behavior. Theology and science work 
interdependently to speak authoritatively about the effect of ritual practices on a group. 
Emile Durkheim’s sociological framework and the concepts of social cohesion through 
ritual are essential precisely because the practice of the Lord’s Supper is a ritual. 

Durkheim discovered that focused interaction and collective emotion create belief 
and morality. At the most basic level, ritual sustains society. Building upon Durkheim’s 
research, rituals also have power to create group identification and identity fusion. Ritual 


transmits belief and practice through semantic and imagistic memory. The spiritual aspect 
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of the means of grace/presence of Jesus Christ within the sacrament partnered with social 
scientific research illumines the need for ritual in the Church. 

As a ritual practice the sacrament of Holy Communion has the potency to shape 
both the semantic and imagistic memory of the Church to create a thriving Christian 
culture. Full of grace and nourishment, the sacrament has the sacred power to form 
individual and collective Christian identity. By communing regularly with the crucified 
and risen Christ the Church becomes the unified body of Christ in shared ministry to the 


world. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Wesleyan eucharistic theology must be a foundational part of the liturgical 
training of Wesleyan pastors, church leaders, and seminary students. The observance of 
the Lord’s Supper was a foundational piece of the Methodist revival movement within 
the Church of England. This project sought to design a curriculum for the training of 
Wesleyan Christian leaders that is supported by biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary research, especially in relation to the Wesleyan tradition. Each of these 
parts weaves together to form a cohesive curriculum that helps clergy to gain new 
knowledge and inspire passion for the subject. 

The biblical foundation focused on the narrative of the Emmaus Road in Luke 24. 
The most noteworthy part of the biblical research was its relation to the New Testament 
church in Acts 2:42-47. The believers met together daily and broke bread together. 
Because Luke and Acts were likely written by the same author, scholars believe that the 
Lukan Emmaus narrative served as the Christological encounter behind the practice of 
breaking bread together on a daily basis. Just as the Emmaus road companions 
experienced the revelation of Christ, New Testament Christians believed that Christ 


would be made present to them in the breaking of the bread. This was the new post- 
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resurrection reality that they were living in. The act of breaking bread together was an 
important, and even necessary experience for New Testament believers. 

The historical foundation paper investigated the collection of Wesleyan 
hymnody entitled Hymns on the Lord’s Supper (HLS) published at the height of the 
Wesleyan revival in England. This collection contains 166 hymns divided into six 
sections expounding on a different theological emphasis of the Lord’s Supper. These 
hymns have been mostly lost in Wesleyan or Methodist circles. For example, currently 
none of them can be found in the United Methodist Hymnal. It’s important to note that 
HLS went through nine different editions in Wesley’s lifetime, making it, historically, a 
crucial part of Wesleyan theology and practice. 

The theological foundation paper focused on the Wesleyan theology of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the sacrament of Holy Communion. This was achieved through 
examining the means of grace, the theology of real presence, and the anamnesis and 
epiclesis within the eucharistic liturgy. The theological foundation also considered why 
evangelical, charismatic Methodists might not see the power of the Holy Spirit present 
within the Lord’s Supper. Teaching on the anamnesis and epiclesis is crucial to stretch 
one’s understanding of the Holy Spirit within the Great Tradition. 

The final foundation paper explored Emile Durkheim and the concepts of group 
identification and identity fusion in ritual studies. Known as one of the founders of the 
discipline of ritual studies, Durkheim studied Australian aborigines through the lens of 
their religious ritual. He discovered a sociological framework to explain ritual. Durkheim 
believed that ritual created solidarity, collective emotion, and morality within a group. At 


its most basic level, ritual creates society. 
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Building upon Durkheim, sociologists have explored the concepts of group 
identification and identity fusion as types of social cohesion. Group identification is the 
tendency to generally identify with a social group. Identity fusion is the phenomenon of 
one losing his or her personal identity within a group. 

One may examine sacramental theology and the practice of constant communion 
through the lens of identity fusion and group identification. Many evangelical, 
charismatic Methodists might be wary of the use of liturgical ritual because they may not 
believe it to produce growth in faith as more extemporaneous actions do (like 
charismatic, personal, subjective experiences of God). However, Durkheim and his 
followers in ritual studies have shown that ritual fosters social cohesion. Social cohesion 
allows individuals to identify with groups, which, in the context of Christianity, creates 
Christian social identity. To reclaim a Wesleyan understanding the practice of the Lord’s 
Supper means to reclaim a Wesleyan Christian identity. As Christians observe the ritual 
practice of constant communion, they are becoming more solidified as a group (the 
Church) in the power of doctrinal routinization and the means of the grace. Their 
identities blend into one as the Body of Christ (the eucharistic bread) across space and 
time. As the Wesleys taught, the creation of that very body is the goal of all the Spirit’s 
activity. 

Recognition of the importance of ritualistic practices within the church is crucial 
for the duty of constant communion to be fulfilled. Protestant Christianity in the United 


States is in decline.’ Additionally, United Methodists have lost the practices that made 
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the early movement distinctive and powerful.” If Durkheim is right, we should expect a 
distinct correlation between the loss of Christian ritual and the decline of Christian 
identity. The concepts of group identification and identity fusion help to describe how 
ritual vivifies and strengthens beliefs, customs and values. These concepts can also help 
shape participants’ understanding of ritual practice, and possibly challenge unknown bias. 
At a foundational level this project seeks to educate pastors and students (pastors 
in training) using a curriculum based in history, theology, bible, and liturgical practice, in 
order to equip them with the knowledge and means to reclaim the ritual practice of 
constant communion in their contexts. The biblical foundation teaches that Christ is 
revealed through the shared experience of word and table. The historical foundation 
enlivens the centrality of the eucharist during the Wesleyan revival in the 1700s through 
hymnody. The theological foundation focuses on the power of the Holy Spirit during the 
sacrament, teaching that the entire experience is pneumatological. Lastly, the 
interdisciplinary foundation illumines how collective ritual binds society together to 


varying degrees through shared ritual experience. 


Methodology 
“Eucharistic Fire: A Virtual Training is Wesleyan Eucharistic Theology and 
Praxis” consisted of three, 1.5-hour sessions of virtual training via the WebEx video 
conferencing platform. The virtual sessions were held at a regular interval of Monday 
evenings with seven evenings between. Eighteen people participated in the research and 


all participants attended the sessions in full. The method of virtual education was chosen 





> Kevin Watson, The Class Meeting (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2013), 27-31. 
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to allow greater access to the training for those at a distance. The number of days and 
length of each session were chosen to provide enough content, but also not overwhelm 
the schedules of those in vocational ministry. Additionally, this method was chosen 
because it allowed for a safe training experience for participants during the COVID-19 
pandemic. There was no risk for transmission of COVID-19 from the principal 
investigator or between fellow participants who attended from a location of their choice. 

The sessions consisted of a lecture with a media presentation (screen share) for 45 
minutes and 15 minutes of small group reflection in WebEx break-out rooms. Break-out 
room participants were chosen randomly via the WebEx break-out feature and numbered 
at four to five individuals. After a 10-minute break, participants were invited back to the 
WebEx main room for 20 minutes of closing dialog and Q & A. 

The project utilized qualitative research methods to gather data. Upon registering 
for the training and consenting to the research, project participants were emailed a 13- 
question pre-survey via Google Forms two weeks prior to the first session. This survey 
was anonymous and required participants to self-assign a four-digit number to use 
throughout the entirety of the training. Participants reported this number on all surveys 
associated with the research to maintain anonymity, yet track growth/leaning for the 


duration of the project. 


Pre-survey 
The pre-survey consisted of 13 questions and collected minimal demographic 
information. Demographic information was limited to denominational affiliation (What is 


your denominational affiliation?) and years served as a clergy person if applicable (How 
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many years have you served as a clergy person?). The survey then asked for data, such as 
the number of times a month participants personally received Holy Communion and the 
number of times per month their respective congregations received Holy Communion. 
Participants were also asked to rate the importance of Holy Communion for spiritual 
growth on a scale of 1-10. 

Following these questions came qualitative data collection centered on defining 
theological terms. In the form of short answer, these questions enabled the data to reflect 
the knowledge of participants at the beginning of the training. Finally, the last question 
asked participants to define their understanding of the sacrament of Holy Communion. 
Collecting this data prior to the first session allowed the principal investigator to compare 


pre and post knowledge/theological understanding. 


Post-Survey 

The nine question post-survey was emailed via Google Forms the evening of the 
final session and allowed two weeks for completion. Participants were asked to report the 
self-assigned four-digit number that was utilized on the pre-survey. Mirroring the pre- 
survey, it asked participants to define the same theological terms and answer most of the 
same questions. Collecting qualitative data through defining terms and short answer 
questions revealed if the education curriculum created for the training supported the 
hypothesis. It answered the question: Did the pedagogical method and curriculum enable 


people to define terms and articulate a Wesleyan understanding of Holy Communion? 
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Additionally, data was collected on a scale of 1-10 (as in the pre-survey) to see if 
participants’ attitude toward the necessity of Holy Communion for spiritual growth had 


changed as a result of the training. 


Personal Interview Questions 

After the final session participants were given the opportunity to opt into a 
personal interview. Those who wished to opt in responded to the principal investigator 
directly via email as to maintain the anonymity and integrity of the survey responses. 
Personal interviews were arranged around participants’ schedules and began three weeks 
following the final session. Each interview was recorded with permission via WebEx and 
lasted between 30-40 minutes. 

The primary reason for this three-week waiting period was to give clergy the 
opportunity to preside at a service of Holy Communion in their contexts. For most United 
Methodist congregations this is the first Sunday of the month (December 6, 2020 during 
the research period). Data collected through interviews reflected not only educational 
growth but also practical application. Interviews gave participants the space to elaborate 
on their personal experience both during the training and post-training while presiding at 


table, providing more in-depth, qualitative data. 


Implementation 
Promotion and registration for Eucharistic Fire began on October 5, 2020 via 
email and Facebook promotion. Spirit and Truth co-sponsored the training along with the 


Pohly Center for Leadership Formation at United Theological Seminary. Once registered 
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participants received the pre-survey via email on October 19, 2020. The survey was sent 
to attendees who registered through November 2, 2020. Pre-survey completion was 
required before the start of the first session. 

The opening session began at 6:30 p.m. (EST) on Monday, November 2, 2020 on 
the WebEx video conferencing platform. The virtual session lasted until 8 p.m. It 
included Lecture I, small group break-out, Lecture II, and Q & A. The first of three, this 
session focused on Wesleyan history and primary texts pertaining to Wesleyan 
eucharistic theology. 

Lecture I began with a short overview of the early Wesleyan revival in England. It 
centered on the formation of the Holy Club and Methodist societies through outlining 
practices and requirements for membership. This broad overview sought to establish a 
foundation for John and Charles Wesleys’ view of eucharist and its role in the Methodist 
revival. 

To support this, participants examined primary source material. The first sources 
were John Wesley’s sermons Upon Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount and The Duty of 
Constant Communion (the latter being John’s most thorough treatise on communion). 
Through direct quotes and explanations each source gave insight to the immense 
importance of eucharist in the Wesleyan tradition. 

The second primary source material that participants examined was a collection of 
Wesleyan hymnody called Hymns on the Lord’s Supper. Various hymns illumined a 
Wesleyan definition of the means of grace and painted a lyrical picture of Wesleyan 
eucharistic theology. 


After the lecture, participants were randomly assigned to break-out rooms to 
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answer two questions and personally reflect. 1.) What has been your experience of Holy 
Communion in the past? 2.) In light of what we’ve discussed today, what has surprised 
you or challenged your understanding of Holy Communion? After the session 
participants had a 10-minute break. 

Lecture II sought to define the terms means of grace and sacrament. The lecture 
both defined and explained what a sacrament is (compared to an ordinance), where the 
term sacrament came from, scriptural mandates, and the purpose of the sacraments for the 
Church. Primary focus was given to ecclesiology. The session closed at 8 p.m. after a 
short discussion/Q & A. 

This session somewhat deviated from the original outline presented in the project 
proposal. Originally more emphasis was to be placed on the biblical foundation paper and 
the historical ties of the sacrament of Holy Communion to Christ in the Emmaus Story. It 
was discovered that more time needed to be devoted to Wesleyan eucharistc theology 
within primary source material. Instead of a dedicated lecture on the Emmaus Story it 
was referenced to throughout the three sessions as a teaching tool and theological 
foundation. Overall, the curriculum outline within the project proposal had more content 
than could have been taught within a short, 1.5-hour teaching session. Additionally, more 
emphasis needed to be placed on defining terms as that was one of the primary objectives 
in the hypothesis. 

The second session began at 6:30 p.m. (EST) on Monday, November 9, 2020 on 
the WebEx video conferencing platform. The virtual session lasted until 8 p.m. It 
included review, Lecture I, small group break-out, and Q & A. While session I centered 


on Wesleyan history, session II focused on eucharistic theology. To begin, participants 
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reviewed the theological terms defined in session I (means of grace and sacrament). This 
functioned to help participants recall the previous session and cement definitions within 
memory through repetition. 

Moving forward the session highlighted the major theologies of Holy Communion 
Pre- and Post-Reformation. While more emphasis was placed upon Post-Reformation 
theologies, participants were presented with early Christian views and a variety of 
examples from early church documents, giving a glimpse of eucharist in the second- 
fourth centuries. The goal was to illustrate that sacramental theology was not fabricated 
later in church history. 

Post-reformation theologies included transubstantiation, consubstantiation, 
memorialism, virtualism, and Wesleyan theology of real presence. This quick overview 
helped participants to compare and contrast Wesleyan eucharistic theological distinctives 
with other dominating theologies of the eucharist.. 

The terms anamnesis, epiclesis, and real presence were defined through the 
session. Wesleyan hymnody was consulted (as in session 1) to explain and emphasize 
each term. Anamnesis, or the re-presentation of the sacrifice of Christ, was explained 
through the use of This Holy Mystery (the official United Methodist theological teaching 
on Holy Communion). Epiclesis, invocation of the Holy Spirit, was broken down into 
two parts 1). On the elements 2). On the people gathered (past, present, and future). 
Examples of a Wesleyan epiclesis were showcased within the hymnody. Lastly, a short 
definition of the Wesleyan understanding of Holy Communion was given to participants 


to wrap up all of the content included in the session. 
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After the lecture participants were randomly assigned to break-out rooms to 
answer a question: 1.) In light of what we’ve discussed today, what has surprised you or 
challenged your understanding of Holy Communion? After the session participants took a 
10-minute break. The session closed with a brief Q & A, wrapping up at 8:00 p.m. 

Session III was primarily focused on the practice of Holy Communion. The 
session opened with a review of theological terms from sessions I and II. It then went into 
the Four-Fold Pattern (take, give thanks, break, give) providing biblical and historical 
precedent for each fold. This session featured source material from the early church and 
educated participants on the Church’s use of liturgy pre and post Constantine. Following 
this, participants walked through each movement of The Great Thanksgiving, learning 
the origin of each and why it was included in our liturgy. 

After the lecture, participants were randomly assigned to break-out rooms to 
answer a question: 1). In light of what we’ve discussed today, what has surprised you or 
challenged your understanding of Holy Communion? After the session participants had a 
10-minute break. 

Participants regathered to explore the Liturgy of St. Basil and identify the 
liturgical movements contained within. This demonstrated The Great Thanksgiving’s 
roots in ancient liturgies of the Church. 

In closing The Great Thanksgiving was performed using a refrain from a 
contemporary worship song weaved throughout. This showed a new way of experiencing 
The Great Thanksgiving to those who view it as obsolete or uninspired. Finally, the 


session closed at 8 p.m. after a short period of discussion. 
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The post-survey was sent out via email on November 16, 2020 following the final 
session. It was due on November 30, 2020. Within that period of time participants were 


invited to opt into a personal interview. These took place between December 7-18, 2020. 


Summary of Learning 
The hypothesis of this project is that participation in a virtual Wesleyan 
eucharistic training will enable both pastors and seminarians to define theological terms 
pertaining to Holy Communion, identify the theological movements within the 
communion liturgy (The Great Thanksgiving), and gain greater awareness of the 
theological/liturgical significance of presiding at the communion table. The following 
data was collected via surveys and interviews to determine if the project supported or 


negated the hypothesis. 


Survey Results 

Out of the 18 individuals who participated by completed both the pre- and post- 
surveys, 17 were United Methodist and one was Wesleyan. The questions at the 
beginning of the pre-survey collected demographic and quantitative data about 
participants’ eucharistic practice. 

Question | asked: How many times a month do you personally receive Holy 
Communion? Nine individuals (50%) indicated that they received eucharist one time a 
month. Four individuals (22%) communed two times per month. Two individuals 


reported receiving communion three times a month (11%) and four times a month (11%). 
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One participant checked the “other” category and indicated observing communion 


weekly (6%). 





@ One ® Two © Three © Four © Other (Weekly) 


Figure 1: Pre-survey responses indicating personal, monthly communion observance. 
Question 2 inquired: How many times a month does your congregation receive 
Holy Communion? Concerning congregational reception, 14 people reported that their 
communities of faith communed one time a month (77%). One individual indicated twice 
a month (6%) and two individuals reported four times a month (11%). Finally, one 
individual marked the “other” category and noted weekly congregational communion 


(6%). No participants checked the category of three times a month. 
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@® One @ Two © Three © Four @ Other (Weekly) 


Figure 2: Pre-survey responses for congregation frequency of communion (per month) 
Question 3 asked: How many years have you served as a clergy person? (N/A if 

you are not clergy). Two participants indicated N/A (11%). Three had served for 1-5 

(17%) years and six had served 6-10 years (33%). Two individuals responded as serving 


for 11-15 years (11%) and five had served for 20+ (28%). 





@ NA @ 1-5 © 6-10 @ 11-15 @ 20+ 


Figure 3: Pre-survey results for years served as a clergy person. 
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Pre and Post Survey Comparisons 

The following results are pre- and post-survey comparisons. Each participant was 
asked the same questions on both surveys to track learning outcomes. 

Question: On a scale of 1-10 (10 being very necessary and 1 being not necessary 
at all) how necessary is receiving Holy Communion to a Christian’s spiritual growth? 
Thirteen out of eighteen participants responded with 10 (72%) on the pre-survey. Two 
answered with nine (11%) and two responded with eight (11%). One participant replied 
with four. 

The post survey indicated a trend upward in the attitude toward the necessity of 
Holy Communion for a Christian’s spiritual growth. Fifteen out of eighteen participants 
responded with 10 (82%). One participant responded in each category of 9 (6%) and 8 
(6%). And one responded with a 7 (6%). Four participants moved upward, 12 stayed the 
same on the scale, and two moved downward. Figure 4 illustrates each participants’ 


survey comparisons. 
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Figure 4: Survey comparison results for each participant. Data taken from pre and post 
survey results. 
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The next five survey questions focused on defining theological terms. Firstly, 
participants responded “yes” or “no” regarding their familiarity with the term. If yes, they 
were asked to define it. 

Define Sacrament. All 18 participants indicated being familiar with the term 
sacrament on the pre-survey. Eight people defined the term in agreement (44%) with the 
project definition, while another eight responded with less cohesive answers. Two 
participants gave no definition. 

On the post survey 15 out of 18 participants defined the term into agreement with 
the project definition (83%). One individual provided the project definition of means of 
grace, one gave an incorrect definition, and one answered with a partial definition. This is 
a 39% increase in the number of participants who answered the question correctly. 

Define Means of Grace. Seventeen out of eighteen participants indicated that they 
were familiar with this term on the pre-survey. There was a general agreement with the 
project definition. The post survey remained statistically consistent with the pre-survey. 
Seventeen out of 18 participants provided a satisfactory definition while one gave the 
definition for a sacrament. 

Define Real Presence. Eleven out of eighteen people responded as being familiar 
with the term on the pre-survey. These individuals were in agreement with the project 
definition. Seven individuals reported not being familiar with the term. 

On the post-survey all 18 participants responded with a definition consistent with 
the project definition. This is a 39% increase compared to the pre-survey results in both 


familiarity and knowledge. 
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Pre-Survey Post-Survey 





® Yes/Correct Definition © No/No Definition ® Yes/Correct Definition © No/No Definition 


Figure 5: Survey comparison for Real Presence term familiarity (yes or no) and definition 
(correct or none). Data taken from pre and post survey results. 


Define Anamnesis. The word anamnesis was overall the least familiar term on the 
pre-survey among participants with seven reporting “yes” and eleven reporting “no”. 
Among those acquainted with the term, the responses were fairly weak compared with 
the rubric definition. Two of the seven presented a robust definition in agreement with 
the project definition. 

This term demonstrated the largest increase in participants’ familiarity and 
knowledge on the post-survey. On the post-survey, all 18 participants stated they were 
familiar with the term as compared to seven in the pre-survey. This is a 61% increase. 
Concerning the ability to define the term, the results of the post-survey report that 17 out 
of 18 (94%) participants responded within the boundaries of the project definition (as 


compared to two in the pre-survey or 11%) indicating an increase of 83%. 
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® Yes/Familiar ®™ Correction Definition 


Figure 6: Anamnesis survey comparison. Data taken from pre and post survey results. 

Define Epiclesis. The group awareness of this term was a 50/50 split with nine 
participants in both categories. Of the nine who responded “yes” only one gave an answer 
in full agreement with the project (on the elements and the people). The other eight 
answered correctly but with emphasis only placed on the elements. 

In the post survey all 18 people were able to define epiclesis (indicating a 50% 
increase in familiarity and knowledge compared to the pre-survey). Twelve participants 
answered with the full project definition (double epiclesis) and six answered partially but 
still satisfactory (single epiclesis). 

This section of the survey and the data collected as a result of the training 
supports the first portion of the project hypothesis: Participation in a virtual Wesleyan 
eucharistic training will enable both pastors and seminarians to define theological terms 


pertaining to Holy Communion. Participants had a significant increase in both familiarity 
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with and knowledge of each term, with over 80% answering correctly each time (Figure 
7). 


18 


13.5 


4.5 





Sacrament Means of Grace Real Presence Anamnesis Epiclesis 


™ Pre-Survey ™ Post Survey 


Figure 7: Correct definitions survey comparison. Data taken from pre and post survey 
results. 


The next two survey questions centered around The Great Thanksgiving liturgy 
found in The United Methodist Book of Worship. The first of the two questions (found 
only on the pre-survey) inquired about participants’ utilization of the liturgy during Holy 
Communion. Fourteen people reported using the liturgy. Two responded with sometimes 
and two people reported N/A. 

The second question was found on both the pre and post surveys. In the presurvey 
when asked if the liturgy was necessary while presiding at table another split occurred. 
Eight responded “yes” and eight responded “no” (two reported N/A). Overall, the short 
answers reflected that the liturgy is important, but participants indicated that clergy are 


permitted to change the words while making sure that all of the elements are present. 
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In the post-survey 10 individuals responded affirmatively that the liturgy was 


necessary when presiding at table. Six responded no and two reported N/A. Again, the 
results reflected that participants believed that clergy are permitted to change the words 
of the liturgy. 

The final question inquired: What is your understanding of Holy Communion? 
Five out of the 18 participants (28%) gave definitions that included the three-fold project 
definition (past, presence, preview). Six participants placed emphasis on the 
remembrance aspect of communion and four others focused on participating in the 
sacrifice of Christ. Six individuals emphasized communion as a means of grace. Three 
individuals mentioned real presence and nine used communal language to explain the 
nature of Holy Communion. 

In the post survey eight out of 18 participants (44%) provided definitions utilizing 
the three-fold project definition. Overall, the answers were more theologically robust and 
Wesleyan compared to the pre-survey. Nine individuals emphasized the means of grace 
and seven included the idea of real presence. Thirteen people included communal 
language (such as connected, together, united, gathered) to describe Holy Communion. 


Seven mentioned remembrance. 
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Past Presence Preview Remembrance Means of Grace Real Presence Communal Language 


™® Pre-Survey ™ Post-Survey 


Figure 8: Use of Wesleyan language in survey results for “What is your understanding of 
Holy Communion?” Data taken from pre and post surveys. 


This illustrates a slight increase in the ability to define Holy Communion 
according to the project definition. Participants utilized greater instances of terms 
associated with Wesleyan eucharistic theology. It was not as successful as the section 


attributed to defining terms, but it does not undermine the hypothesis. 


Personal Interviews 

Two weeks following the close of the final session, participants were invited to 
opt into personal interviews to collect additional data. Six people agreed to 
participate. 

Question one asked: How has your understanding of your role as presider changed 
(if at all) through participating in this training? Respondents 1-6 all reported to have 
acquired new knowledge of the theology of Holy Communion as a result of the training. 
This mostly centered around historical education and attitudes surrounding their role as 


presiders. Respondent 1 (R1) said, "The change in my role is to provide deeper education 
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and understanding of what is actually occurring during the eucharist." This participant 
felt a more urgent need to take the things that she learned during the training and educate 
her congregation. This was also echoed by Respondent 3 (R3) when he suggested that I 
create a curriculum for lay people or a confirmation class. 

Respondent 2 (R2) said, "I knew some of the history, but I didn't know how far 
back you researched...I think it made it deeper and richer for me and my flock." The 
subject gained a new depth of theological understanding from the historical content of the 
training. Likewise Respondent 5 (R5) echoed the same sentiment. "I am a presider. This, 
to me, just helped me to have a better understanding as to why other than...Well, I'm an 
ordained elder. This gave some good depth to it." Respondent 6 (R6) reported learning 
that all three persons of the Trinity were working as part of the sacrament. Respondent 4 
(R4) said that she gained an awareness of the word anamnesis and the power of the Holy 
Spirit to represent the mystery of the past act of Jesus Christ. 

Participants also reported a greater awareness of reverence and wonder in their 
role as presider as a result of the training. R2 replied, "I always took it seriously. But 
there is a greater sense of what we're experiencing here in this moment." This increased 
sense of awe led him to increase the number of times his congregation communed 
following the training. "There's been a growing awareness that we need to do communion 
a lot more often than once a month. But after the seminar you did, I said, 'Okay. Every 
Sunday. We're doing it every Sunday now." Likewise, R4 described a heightened 
reverence in her role as presider. 

Being the one who presides over that...it's just powerful, right? It's just so 

honoring. It's very humbling. And so, presiding over it, and having a greater depth 


of knowledge just really reminds me as the one who does the inviting that it's only 
my job. I'm just blessed to offer the invitation. 
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The knowledge gleaned from the training led R4 to a deeper understanding of the 


significance of her role as presider. R5 echoed the sentiment. "It bolstered that idea that 
yes, this is something that's sacred and special. I want people to have an incredible 
experience of being in the presence of God, and that this is a gift given you. Do you 
realize how awesome that is?" R5's belief in the sacredness of Holy Communion was 
built-upon during the training. This tied into a longing for her congregation to experience 
the presence of God. 

As practitioners, most subjects linked their educational awareness and increased 
sense of wonder to practice. Each presented their growth as a way to address the 
opportunity for growth within their congregations. R1 has been inspired to provide 
catechetical education about eucharist to her congregation. R2 commented that the 
growth in knowledge made it richer for her flock. The training was a catalyst for R3 to 
offer communion weekly in his context and provide eucharistic lay training. R5 
responded that the training supported her passion for giving her congregation a positive 
eucharistic experience. 

This supports the second part of the hypothesis: Participants will gain greater 
awareness of the theological/liturgical significance of presiding at the communion table. 
This was expressed in different ways through the language of gaining understanding and 
reverence and awe. The training changed the subject's understanding of their role as 
presider by increasing their knowledge and creating a longing to teach their 
congregations. It also gave subjects an increased awe and reverence in their role as 
presider. Ultimately, participants grew in their knowledge of the depth and richness of 


Wesleyan eucharistic theology and practice. 
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Question 2 asked: How has your understanding of The Great Thanksgiving 


Liturgy changed (if at all) through participating in this training? The two most prominent 
themes that surfaced from this question were tradition and meaning. 

Concerning tradition, when asked how the training had changed her 
understanding of The Great Thanksgiving R1 said, "The power of the Holy Spirit went 
into guiding The Great Thanksgiving," and that there is "something historic and 
meaningful in that prayer...a deep abiding history and reasoning behind it." Along the 
same thread R2 replied, "I used to think they were playing around at Cokesbury and they 
wrote these words and they signed them into the hymnal. I never thought about how it 
went back to our forefathers." Both of these responses indicate that participants did not 
have historical knowledge of the liturgy prior to the training. R3 experienced a complete 
change in attitude toward The Great Thanksgiving. "I guess I liked a more casual 
approach to the blessing of elements... didn't realize that The Great Thanksgiving in its 
form went all the way back to the early church fathers." He now believes "it's a way of 
honoring the path in which communion has been handed down to us. Hmm. I guess 
honoring the Apostolic Tradition. The Great Thanksgiving just seems so cumbersome, 
and you helped me with that. Yeah, it is a little cumbersome, but it's worth it." R4 
responded that she appreciated how the curriculum "broke down the liturgy into the 
sections and really kind of tied it back to more understanding of tradition and what we 
do." 

Concerning meaning both R5 and R6 made remarks about the repetitive nature of 


The Great Thanksgiving. R6 said, "Before I always thought it was robotic but after the 
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training it makes it more meaningful." R5 commented that reminding people of the 
meaning is important because "sometimes people go through the motions." 

There's a sense in all of these responses that tradition and history hold 
significance for these participants. By teaching the history behind each section of The 
Great Thanksgiving I was able to communicate the meaning and purpose of the liturgy. 

Question three asked: As a result of this training do you feel more equipped to 
preside at the communion table? All six participants answered affirmatively. The theme 
of their answers centered around having a better understanding of the order of The Great 
Thanksgiving. R1 said, "There have been things through lack of education and training, 
where I haven't necessarily included everything, or I've done something off the wall. And 
I feel better equipped now to officiate, because I have a better understanding." Similarly, 
R2 responded, "I understand what parts need to be there and why." R3 married his 
understanding with a desire to teach his congregation. "I understand The Great 
Thanksgiving a whole lot better. I think being able to articulate that for people would be 
helpful. So, I intend to do that in the coming year." All the participants held in common 
that a growth in understanding helped them feel more confident when presiding. R4 
reported feeling more equipped and comfortable when presiding because she now has a 
grasp on the order of the liturgy. She has a firmer foundation through history, scripture, 
and theology to back up her understanding of the eucharist. R6 replied that the training 
helped The Great Thanksgiving seem less robotic and provided a theological 
understanding of what is happening during Holy Communion. 

When asked if the training helped to equip her, R5 responded with a “yes” and 


“no”. She has always felt equipped to preside but "there's like a richness there and you've 
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helped me to have the desire to go back and look at some things that I didn't realize were 
there." She also commented that she did not attend a Wesleyan seminary and Eucharistic 
Fire helped illuminate Wesleyan history. "Had I gone to a seminary that was more 
Wesleyan when we did the sacraments, we probably would have found out that there's 
like this whole hymnbook that they [the Wesleys] wrote." This follows the theme that 
increased understanding and knowledge can help one feel more confident/equipped 
within a particular tradition. 

The data collected from this question also serves to support the third part of the 
hypothesis: Participants will gain greater awareness of the theological/liturgical 
significance of presiding at the communion table. A growth in confidence and 
understanding creates a greater sense of the significance of the event. It spurs a need to 
stay theologically faithful to a tradition and pass the knowledge and practice of that 
tradition on to others. 

Question four asked: Did you utilize the movements of The Great Thanksgiving 
while presiding at table during your most recent service of Holy Communion? Yes or no? 
Explain. If yes, which movement/s did you use? 

R1 indicated that she is currently not serving communion because services are 
online. However, she said that the training and her understanding “makes it easier to 
include the movements in presiding and serving." She indicated that her favorite 
movement is the offering, saying that she is most excited about incorporating the "body 
bringing forth the elements in the offering." R2 indicated that she is observing 
communion online and that she incorporated new movements. "I rewrote some of it to 


include what you talked about, because I didn't think all the movements were there. So, I 
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added to what I had, and it was really good. It became richer, and my people loved it." R3 


responded that the training inspired him to research some historical liturgies. He used a 
modified version of the Liturgy of St. Basil (which was referenced in the training). Most 
noteworthy he said, 

There was more call for them to respond. It's Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 

Almighty and then Christ has died...Christ is risen. But then there were times for 

them to pray. I did notice this past Sunday, their responses...it caught me by 

surprise because there was a forcefulness behind it this past Sunday that I thought 
was really cool. I'm not sure what opened the door for that. I could hear them, and 
they were articulating it. And they weren't just murmuring. I felt like they were 
engaged in it. 
He then responded that the liturgy he used included all the movements taught in the 
training. 

R4 reported including movements and expanding on what she normally does in 
the liturgy. The order was prayer of confession, salvation story ("proclaiming the good 
news and restoring sight to the blind"), breaking of the bread, epiclesis, and the mystery 
of faith. She said, 

So, I did follow. It helps from your training to know that I hit every part of the 

movements, explaining and definitely doing. It just gives you more ideas...and 

more footing. You know, there was still stuff I learned that was totally new, like 
the past, the presence, and the preview. I had never really heard that. Even if I felt 
like I was teaching that way. It wasn't putting it to flesh like that. 

RS said that she uses The Great Thanksgiving regularly (which includes all of the 
movements). She commented that this training was useful in her interactions with 
parishioners about online communion in a pandemic world. Eucharistic Fire 

...created some good conversation with others about communion and why we do 

it, why we couldn't do it, and why we're not going to do it virtually. It is a together 

thing. It was helpful in having conversations with people about this whole thing. 


You know, I think your timing of doing it...It just has a way of bringing things 
together. 
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This interview question touches on the second part of the project hypothesis: 
Participants will be able identify the theological movements within the communion 
liturgy (The Great Thanksgiving). The answers to this interview question do not fully 
support or negate the hypothesis. While participants demonstrated that they were able to 
identify certain movements of The Great Thanksgiving they were not asked to identify all 
of them on a testing instrument. I would say that it does support the hypothesis, but I 
don’t think it was given enough support throughout the project. 

The final interview question inquired about the most memorable learning or take- 
away from the training. R1 responded that because of the historical nature of the training 
she learned that she was part of a tradition that valued eucharist. Previously, she believed 
that her tradition didn't value it. "I'm so grateful to learn that I'm part of a tradition that 
values the eucharist as highly as my former tradition [Roman Catholicism] valued it." 
This indicates that R1 grew in knowledge about Wesleyan eucharistic theology. R2 
commented on the liturgical aspect of the training. She said, "You definitely need to keep 
connection about how we got all the liturgy because that's so inspiring and mind 
blowing." The historical parts of the curriculum bolstered her passion for The Great 
Thanksgiving. She also noted that my enthusiasm for the subject inspired her. 

R3 reported two takeaways. The first centered on the historical and theological 
parts of the curriculum. He said, "Number one was the study of Wesley, and this is what 
communion does for us. This is why we do communion; this is what it does for us. That 
was huge." Similarly to R2, he noted that my passion in teaching inspired him to be 
passionate in leading his congregation. He replied, "I thought I need to be able to take 


that same enthusiasm for my folks to say, you know, communion can be so much 
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more....to really experience the presence of the living God coming in filling us and giving 
us of himself...so that we can be him in the world. That's pretty awesome stuff." 

R4 noted that her increase in learning was the term anamnesis and the work of the 
Holy Spirit within the sacrament. She was excited to learn that we "draw on the 
experience of the Holy Spirit...giving us the experience of being there, that we get to just 
take it all in." She also commented that this knowledge spurs one to want to take 
communion every day. Similarly, R6 also noted that she had learned that word anamnesis 
and the theological work of the Trinity within Holy Communion. 

RS reported that she now has a 

deeper understanding of where John and Charles Wesley were both coming from. 

This is not just our little personal belief. But this is what we want to equip pastors 

to be able to share in communion. Here's music, here's liturgy, so that you can do 

this. And this is an important thing. So yeah, that was probably the most helpful 
was the history, the background, the backstory." 
She joined the other participants in affirming that the historical aspects of the training 
were helpful. 

A full analysis of the data concludes that participants learned how to define terms 
pertaining to Holy Communion through participating in this training. There was a 
significant increase in the ability of participants to define the terms within the guidelines 
of the project definitions. The post survey showed a consistent uniformity in answers 
compared to the pre-survey. The most notable terms were anamnesis and epiclesis with 
the greatest increase in familiarity and knowledge. 

Another thread that ran through the data is the historical background of Wesleyan 


beliefs and practices and the historical roots of The Great Thanksgiving liturgy. In the 


personal interviews many participants reported that they gained new knowledge through 
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early Christian liturgies and teaching. This was surprising and important for participants, 
causing them to rethink their attitudes toward the liturgy. Additionally, the curriculum 
focused on Wesleyan history and theology. Participants reported that they gained a 
deeper and richer understanding of Wesleyan eucharistic theology through this training. 
The historical primary source material from the Wesley brothers provided fresh insight to 


Holy Communion in the Wesleyan tradition. 


Conclusion 

“Eucharistic Fire: A Training in Wesleyan Eucharistic Theology and Practice” 
largely affirmed the hypothesis. The biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary 
foundations created a solid curriculum to teach on the Lord’s Supper through a Wesleyan 
lens. As an educational project, participants gained new knowledge and developed new 
confidence to preside at the communion table. The project also inspired a deeper 
appreciation for Wesleyan eucharistic theology among participants. Most noteworthy is 
that the training directly affected participants’ local contexts. Personal interview 
respondents reported an increase in the desire to educate their congregations in Wesleyan 
eucharistic theology. The project also had a direct impact on the liturgies that respondents 
used to preside at table. Most remarked that the training helped them to order their 
liturgies and feel more confident in including all of the correct movements. One 
respondent even said he initiated weekly communion during worship as a result of the 
training. This suggests that a greater understanding of Wesleyan eucharistic theology can 


translate into a desire for constant communion. 
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One area in which the hypothesis wasn’t fully supported was in defining the 
movements of The Great Thanksgiving. While personal interview respondents said that 
they used new parts of the liturgy while presiding and others identified those parts, there 
was no solid method of collecting data from the entire group. I could have included a 
short answer form and asked participants to identify each movement. I needed a clearer 
testing instrument and a better designed survey. However, the interviews indicated that 
the training changed their attitudes toward The Great Thanksgiving and helped to shape 
their communion liturgies with new movements. 

During the training I expounded on the historical roots and theological meaning 
each movement of The Great Thanksgiving. Everyone that I interviewed noted that they 
were surprised to learn of the long history behind the sections of the liturgy. When 
participants grasped that Christians had been speaking these words for centuries, and that 
The Great Thanksgiving in its form is rooted in Jewish prayers and apostolic tradition, it 
took on a greater meaning to them. A couple respondents joked that they thought it had 
been written in 1960 by workers at Cokesbury (the United Methodist Church’s publishing 
company). This wasn’t surprising as attitudes in favor of the liturgy were not very high 
going into the training. About 50% of the participants said that they utilized the liturgy. 

When I conducted personal interviews, I learned that these participants still 
viewed the words of the liturgy as highly contextual. Survey results indicated that 
participants believe it is permissible to change the words as needed. However, interview 
data showed that participants value the order and elements of The Great Thanksgiving. I 
was able to teach participants that even if they do not use the liturgy there are necessary 


parts (the four-fold pattern [take, give thanks, break, give], salvation history, Trinitarian 
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theology, the words of institution, and the epiclesis). For my colleagues who minister in 
churches where the liturgy is not used or in more contemporary contexts, I demonstrated 
a contemporary way to present the liturgy while weaving a Trinitarian worship song 
throughout. This made the liturgy more accessible to participants who generally disliked 
the repetitive nature of the ritual. Overall, teaching on the The Great Thanksgiving and 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit through the apostolic tradition empowered participants 
to utilize it. 

Another theme arising from the training is the need for clergy to be trained in 
Wesleyan history. I introduced many participants to Hymns on the Lord’s Supper. Most 
had not heard of it prior to Eucharistic Fire and were surprised to experience its rich, 
poetic theology. The hymns illuminated the importance of eucharist to the Wesley 
brothers and the entire Methodist revival. One respondent noted that she was glad to learn 
that eucharist was as important to the Wesleyan tradition as it was to her former Roman 
Catholic tradition. It had been something she was disappointed in when moving to 
Wesleyanism. Similarly to others, she noted that her ignorance stemmed from a lack of 
education. This communicates to me that all respondents had not received a 
comprehensive education during seminary or course of study in Wesleyan eucharistic 
theology and practice. This also communicates to me that knowledge can inspire, change 
perception, and be a catalyst for new practices to emerge (as was the case with the 
training). 

Lastly, I learned that only a small number of participants had understood the 
eucharist to be a foretaste of the coming Kingdom of God. Prior to the training nine 


people had used communal language (like unity, gathered, we, communal, body) to 
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describe Holy Communion compared to 15 on the post survey. Five participants (as 
compared to eight participants in the post-survey) included eschatological language 
within their definitions. This was addressed during the sessions as I placed a lot of 


emphasis on eucharistic ecclesiology and the communion of saints. 


Pedagogical Learnings and Future Considerations 

As I was designing the course, I grappled with the decision to do a fully online 
training. Ultimately, I was grateful for the choice I made because in March 2020 our 
nation went into lockdown due to the Coronavirus pandemic. Virtual teaching was the 
most viable option. If I were to offer this training in a similar format again, I would make 
a few changes. 

Firstly, I would extend the number of sessions to four weeks instead of three. This 
would allow me to cover more of my material within each session. I discovered that most 
of what I wanted to accomplish was too much for the allotted teaching time. The scope of 
my project was too big for three, 1.5-hour virtual sessions. However, I was able to 
successfully teach historical, theological, liturgical, and practical concepts within the 
timeframe. While participants learned most of the material in the 3-week training, I 
would have preferred to focus more intently on practical application and intentional small 
group breakout sessions. Each small group was given a prompt and tasked with self- 
governing before reporting back for large group discussion and Q & A. A better approach 
could have been to instruct each group to record their discussion and allow one person to 
share on behalf of the group. This could have enriched the discussion, revealing trends in 


thinking among the groups. 
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training instead of one session at the end. I did quite a bit of straight lecture (with a 
screen shared media presentation). This seemed to have worked well considering the 
success of the project. However, I needed to take into consideration that staring at a 
screen for an extended period of time could be exasperating for some students. I gave 
attendees the opportunity to utilize the chat function and ask questions, but because of the 
dense content, it was crucial that I stay the course and push through the lecture. This 
could be remedied by adding a fourth session and stretching out the content. 

The third element I would change is the way that I presented Wesley’s hymns. I 
utilized them for their theological content. Ideally, in a face-to-face setting, we would 
have sung them together to a familiar hymn tune. I’m not sure if there is necessarily a 
good way of presenting them online. I might be able to find some arrangements on 
YouTube (other than singing them myself), but a lot of these hymns are obscure and not 
used anymore. My delivery was satisfactory, but simply reading them seems monotonous 
over a long period of time. 

In the future, a valuable addition would include a four or six month follow up 
survey to examine the eucharistic practices in each participant’s context. It would be 
interesting to discover if participants made progress on the sentiments expressed within 
personal interviews. Respondents explained that they wanted to start educating their laity 
about Wesleyan eucharistic theology and have conversations about how to properly 
administer it (online vs. in person). One respondent reported to have implemented weekly 
communion following the training. I would like to test and see if this was still continuing 


at his church. A follow up survey would also be beneficial because most churches have 
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been impacted by the pandemic. Some participants’ churches are not meeting in person or 
offering Holy Communion at this time. Some are providing it online and others are 
getting creative on how they offer the elements. While the short-term impact of the 
training was evident, I wonder what the long-term impact would be in a post-pandemic 
world. 

“Eucharistic Fire: A Virtual Training in Wesleyan Eucharistic Theology and 
Praxis” proved to be successful in inspiring many participants to recover Spirit-filled 
Wesleyan identity at the Lord’s table. Wesleyan identity is crucial as the church moves 
forward in mission and witness in an increasingly polarized landscape. Rather than 
discarding sacred tradition the church must reclaim its Methodist heritage and cling to 
Wesleyan distinctives. The practice of Holy Communion was foundational to the 
Methodist revival in England and provides the same powerful channel of grace to 
Christians today. John and Charles Wesley understood that eucharist was a central and 
non-negotiable part of Christian formation. While some Christians walk away from 
tradition, we must honor the sacred means handed down to us by which we can 
experience the real presence of Jesus Christ. Jesus’ presence provides forgiveness, 
healing, grace, and peace in ways the Church desperately needs. And our union to Christ 
is the means whereby the Spirit builds the church. 

Reclaiming our Wesleyan sacramental heritage will also be a catalyst for church 
renewal and unity. As we join our voices together the historic words of the liturgy, passed 
down by faithful Christians across the ages, we are joined together as one. The eucharist 
unites us together as the body of Christ across space and time with the communion of 


saints as we long for the day when Christ will come again. Through taking part in the 
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ritual of eucharist the church rehearses and teaches our common Christian doctrine, 
instilling in us a communal identity. This communal identity solidifies our mission, 
allowing us to stand united in belief and practice as the body of Christ spreading the good 
news of the coming Kingdom of God. 

Clergy are blessed to preside over the miracle of the eucharist and offer this grace 
to all who repent and seek peace with God. Solid theological education is necessary for 
clergy to faithfully administer the sacrament in their local congregations. Knowledge 
fuels passion, and passion, by the power of the Holy Spirit, fuels Wesleyan revival. In 
light of this let us continue to pray without ceasing, 

By your Spirit make us one with Christ, 

one with each other, 

and one in ministry to all the world, 

until Christ comes in final victory 

and we feast at his heavenly banquet. 

Through your Son Jesus Christ, 

with the Holy Spirit in your holy Church, 


all honor and glory is yours, almighty Father, 
now and forever. Amen.? 





33 “A Service of Word and Table I,” The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville, TN: The United 
Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 10. 
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